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THOUGHT TO BE HOSTILE 
AND REX DECIDES 70 TAKE NO CHANCES. WITH 
THE FLYING SAUCERS WHICH WHIRL TOWARDS 
HIS SPRCE SHIP 


REX STRONG /S 
DISCOVERED PLANET ORBONA, TO BRING BACK 
A REPORT ON THE INHABITRNTS. 


4 SPOT OF EXPERT DODGING SENDS THE .+-s AND REX HAS THE SATISFACTION OF WATCHING 
SAUCERS OFF THEIR COURSES...... - THEM CRASHING TOGETHER RAND EXPLODING. 
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HE MANAGES 70 HIDE HIS RAY- GUN BEFORE 
“HE 18 OVERPOWERED 8Y GUARDS AND 
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AUT 1 BM MERGE AND WUE OTE YOU A 
CHANCE. IN THE ARENA, ONE DOOR LEADS 70 
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REX OECIDES THAT VENDIT 15 LYING AND 
THAT AR FEROCIOUS ANIMAL LURKS 
BEHIND ERCH DOOR. 


WHILE THE MONSTERS BATTLE, REX 
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SURE ENOUGH, A MONSTER PLUNGES FROM 
fACH OPENING. 
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SPRINTING TO THE END OF THE TUNNEL, HE 
FINDS HIS WAY BLOCKED BY 
HEAVY [RON BARS. 


HE COMES OUT ON TO THE TENTACLE-GUN 
LEDGE AND # GUARD RUSHES AT HIM. 









FAR BELOW, AN FARMED GUARD KEEPS 
AN EVE ON THE SPACE SHIP. 





SSS S354 | SCORES B DIRECT HIT AND QUICKLY SHUTS 
REX, TAKING CAREFUL RIM WITH THE OFF THE RECOIL. THE GUARD SLUMPS 10 THE 
TENTACLE GUN 2... ++. GROUND ~ THE TENTACLE FORMING «14. 
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IN A MATTER OF MINUTES HE iS BRCK IN 
HIS SHIP HERDING FOR ERRTA, HIS 
_ MISSION COMPLETED. 
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1. Space Ships from Earth have been attacked by 2. Space Captain Dave Garratt and his two friends, 
pirates from an unknown planet. The author- members of the First Tactical Space Force, are being 
ities are becoming seriously alarmed. briefed on the situation. 
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3. After receiving their instructions Dave and his 4. Everything ready, Dave’s party enters the Liner 


friends watch their three Scout Ships being loaded ready for the start of their mission into space. 
on tq the specially converted Space Liner. With a mighty roar the ship blasts off. 















5. Soon Mother Earth Is left behind and they = 6. On reaching the region where the pirate attacks usually 


set a course which will take them far Into the take place, the Scout Ships part company with the Liner. 
depths of outer space, They watch from a safe distance. 










8. The pirates, heavily armed, swarm into the Liner. 
electronic paralysis ray they hold up the Liner. While one of them watches the crew, the others remove 
The Captain has no choice but to surrender. what they think is a valuable cargo. 












9. From just out of sight Dave and his friends in _—- 10. The attack over, the pirates make for their base 
their Scout Ships watch the attacking pirates on -~ unaware that Dave and his men, in the three Scouts, 
their long range Tele-Radar sets. are following close behind them. 








l!. ‘*So this is it!’’ gasps Dave in amazement 12. The pirate ship heads straight for the side of the 
when he catches sight of the base. It is not another satcilite and at the last minute an air-lock swings 
planet, but a huge artificial satellite. open to allow it to enter. 
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13, Dave leaves the Scout Ship and, using his portable 14. While examining the satellite he finds a 
rocket motor, sets out to make a thorough Investigation smaller automatic air-lock usually used by 
of the mysterious pirate base. engineers to check the skin for damage. 
















15. Dave operates the air-lock and enters the 16. Dave hides behind the door and attacks and overs 
satellite. While he is looking around he hears powers the engineer who comes into the room. Hé 
footsteps approaching the room. puts on the engineer's uniform. 
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18. From the control room he makes his way to the 


reom and makes a close examination of the bighly engine room. Here, as well as the motors, is the 
complicated instruments, source of the satellite's air supply. 
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19. Dave takes small but powerful explosives from 20. Suddenly a guard enters the room. Before the 
his pockets and fixes them at various strategic points guard can shout a warning however, Dave paralyses 
about the huge room. him with a burst from his ray gun. 
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21. Dave sets the time mechanism on the 22. He has just reached his ship when there is a tremendous 
explosives and makes his way back to the explosion behind him and the satellite disintegrates. The 


air-lock. He heads quickly away. pirates will cause no more trouble. 
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23. The three Scout Ships, mission accomplished, 24. Thanks to Space Captain Dave Garratt and his 
speed back to the Liner which is waiting for them men no more Space Liners will be attacked and robbed 
at a pre-arranged rendezvous, on their journey from the Earth to other planets. 
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HERE were three men in the office. All of them were members of the Martian 
Internal Police. One of them, the oldest of the trio, was Sir Wilfred Allerton. 
The other two were Superintendent Johnson and Superintendent Hughes. Johnson 
was red-faced and beefy. Hughes was pale and studious. Both were younger than 
might have been expected. 
 . “So you see,” Sir Wilfred was saying, “there’s no proof either way. The only 
thing that appears to be certain is that Lindsay was murdered. But Peters says that 
Walters did it and Walters says that Peters did it.” 

“They both had a motive too,” said Johnson. “Lindsay had published Walters’ 
astronomical findings as his own and he had been responsible for Peters not getting 
charge of the new satellite that was set up two years ago. He put in a report about 
Peters that has since been shown to be absolutely false.” 

“Both had a motive and both could have done it,” said Sir Wilfred, “but which 
one is the guilty one. One or other of them knocked Lindsay on the head and heaved 
him out into space. He’s probably still floating about there unless a meteorite has 
burned him up.” 

Hughes sat up suddenly as though an idea had just occurred to him. Both 
Sir Wilfred and Johnson stared at him expectantly but he said nothing. Sir Wilfred 
sighed. 

“It’s fantastic,” he said. “Absolutely fantastic! Three men on an Astronomy 
Survey Satellite. One of them kills his chief and we can’t tell which one.” 

“You don’t think they both were in it, sir?” asked Johnson. 

Sir Wilfred shook his head. “Not unless they’re both very clever,” he said, 
“and from what I’ve seen of them I don’t think they’re that smart.” 


A QUESTION OF PROOF 


“They’re smart enough,” Johnson said gloomily. “We’ve questioned them and 
tried to trick them and trap them for over a year now, but after all our efforts we’re 
no further forward than we were at the beginning.” 

Hughes: got to his feet. 

“What was the exact time that the murder happened?” he asked, and Sir Wilfred 
consulted the report that lay on his desk. 

“10.30 a.m. Standardised Planetary Time,” he said. Hughes made a note of it. 

“T have an idea, sir,” he said. “It’s in the nature of a bluff but it might help.” 

_ “Let’s hear it,” said the Commissioner. “I’ve reached the stage where I’m 
willing to try anything. Lindsay was an important man, you know, and his friends 
back on Earth are askirig nasty questions.” 

.. “There’s a meteorite shower,” said Hughes, “that travels around us in a regular 
orbit. I have figured out that it could not have been far away from Lindsay’s satellite 
when he was killed.” 

Sir Wilfred and Johnson looked puzzled. 

“T don’t understand,” said Sir Wilfred. 

Hughes leaned forward over the desk. 

“Suppose, sir,” he said quietly, “that we were to tell Peters and Walters that we 
had had reports from a space-ship captain that he had observed this meteorite shower 
and that something that looked like a body wearing a space-suit was being carried 
along with it.” 

Johnson’s eyes gleamed. 

“Then what?” he demanded. 

“Then we take both men up,” said Hughes. “Peters will come with me to 
Artificial Satellite Three and Walters will go with Johnson to Artificial Satellite Six. 
The meteorites pass both these satellites.” | 

Sir Wilfred looked doubtful. 

“T think both Peters and Walters would see through the trick,” he said, and 
Hughes smiled. 

“I want them to,” he said. “I want them to feel superior and smug. Because 
then I’ll spring my surprise on Saal 

“Let’s hear about this surprise.” 

“We're going to take a space-suit,” said Hughes, “and float it into the path of the 
meteorite shower. It will come swinging along past both the satellites and the 
shock will perhaps force a confession.” 

Sir Wilfred smiled. 

“It’s a long shot,” he said, “but it may work. When do we put your scheme in 
operation?” 

“The meteorite shower is due in a week,” said Hughes. 

“T’ll make all the necessary arrangements,” said the Commissioner, and reached 
for a phone. 
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A week later, Hughes and two space-suited members of the M.I.P. were waiting 
with the prisoner Peters in Artificial Satellite Three. The M.I.P. men were very 
silent and very watchful. They were carrying rocket pistols. Hughes seemed white 
and strained while the prisoner appeared quite at his ease as he hung in the observation 
room at an incredible angle. 

“This whole thing’s rather silly, isn’t it?” said the prisoner. “It’s the old war 
of nerves game. You think if you keep me here long enough, you’ll wear me down.” 

“We're not interested in wearing you down,” said Hughes, tonelessly, “we're 
merely interested in the truth.” 

“T’ve told you the truth,” said Peters wearily. “Walters had an argument with 
Lindsay. He bopped Lindsay and he bopped him too hard. Can’t say I blame him 
either. Then he hauled Lindsay’s body outside, gave it a push and it went sailing off.” 

“That’s your story,” said Hughes. 

“Tt’s the truth,” said Peters, 

“Tt probably is,” said Hughes. “The only trouble is that Walters tells the same 
story with you as the man who bopped Lindsay.” 

For a while no one spoke. Then Peters stretched his arms above his head. 

“When is this miracle due to happen?” Peters demanded. 

“Any moment now,” said Hughes. 

“It will be a miracle, too,” said Peters. “Even if Lindsay’s body did get mixed 
up with that meteorite shower, it would probably have been annihilated.” 

“That could have happened,” said Hughes, “but it didn’t. The space-ship pilot’s 
report shows that.” 


A QUESTION OF PROOF 


“It would show it if it was real,” 
said Peters. “Why didn’t this peculiar 
pilotof yoursinvestigatemoreclosely.” 

“He was on a mission,” said 
Hughes. “If he had turned aside 
from his main objective he would 
have been court-martialled.” 

Peters laughed. 

“Tt would have been thefirst court- 
martial of an imaginary pilot in 
history,” he said. 

An hour ticked past on Hughes’ 
wrist-watch. 

“Bring the prisoner to the obser- 
vation window,” he said. 

The M.I.P. men propelled them- 
selves and Peters over to where 
Hughes had taken up his position. 
The little group stood staring out into 
space. Ten thousand miles away, 
they could see Mars, with its two 
satellites Deimos and Phobos. The 
universe seemed filled with an uneasy 

PONS twilight. It was very cold and, all 
at once, one of the M.I.P. men shuddered. Peters stared at him curiously. He himself 
seemed faintly bored. Then Hughes said. 

“Take a look at that.” 

They had plenty of time to see what Hughes had pointed out for the meteorite 
shower was moving relatively slowly past their eyes. For an instant there was a 
shocked silence, then Peters spoke in a queer, strangled voice. 

“No,” he murmured, and he sounded shocked. “No! It’s not true! It couldn’t 
be true!” 

He glared at Hughes, then looked round desperately at the two M.I.P. men who 
seemed to share his opinion. Then he pushed himself off desperately, zooming 
through the room. He fetched up against the opposite wall with a crash that shook 
him, then, recovering himself, began to wrestle with the door. The two M.I.P. 
men converged on him like two arrows. He kicked the first policeman in the face 
but the second one grabbed him round the body and hung on while Peters pummelled 
him fiercely. Then the first policeman recovered and drew back a fist like a young 
ham. The blow took Peters on the point of the jaw and his head went right back. 
His arms remained upstretched as he lost consciousness and to Hughes it seemed 





A QUESTION OF PROOF 


almost as though he was making a last, desperate appeal to someone. Then the 
M.I.P. man wiped the blood from his face. 

“Are we going back immediately, sir?” he asked. 

“Immediately,” said Hughes gravely. 


Two days later, Sir Wilfred, Johnson and Hughes sat once again in the Com- 
missioner’s office. - | 

“Well, Hughes,” said Sir Wilfred, “that was a neat bit of work.” 

“It was indeed,” said Johnson with a grin, “even though it did mean a wasted 
journey for me.” 

“Peters has confessed,” said Sir Wilfred. “The whole case is sealed, signed and 
delivered now. A brilliant notion that, if ever there was one.” 

“You don’t know just how brilliant it was,” said Hughes in an odd voice which 
made the others look at him quickly. 

“What do you mean?” asked Johnson. 

“You didn’t see the meteorite shower did you?” asked Hughes. Johnson shook 
his head. 

“No,” he replied, “I didn’t have to. As soon as I received your message that 
Peters had given himself away, I called off my watch and prepared to return to Mars.” 

Sir Wilfred Allerton leaned across his desk. 

“What about the meteorite shower?” he demanded. 

“Just this,” said Hughes quietly. “There were ¢wo space-suits entangled in it.” 

There was a long silence. Then Johnson spoke huskily. 

“Lindsay,” he muttered, and Hughes nodded. 

“I presume so,” he said. 

“What a fantastic coincidence!” said Sir Wilfred. 

“It was indeed,” said Hughes. “It was that that unnerved Peters. It unnerved 
me too, I can tell you. I think Peters might have brazened it out if there had only 
been the one we planted but when he saw two... .” 

Hughes did not finish the sentence. He got to his feet and walked over to the 
window. He stood looking out across the red Martian landscape and as he did so 
the other two men could see that his hands were shaking. 





: pS that animal goes or I go,” Mickey’s mother said, and when she used 

that particular tone, Mickey knew that things were serious and that the 
cleverest thing to do was to say nothing. So, he said nothing. Instead, he glanced 
across at his father who was eating his breakfast and pretending not to listen. He 
was listening just the same but he knew that his wife was really angry and he knew 
why she was angry and could sympathise with her. 

“I'll give you a week to get rid of that monkey,” Mrs. Moxton said and swept 
off into the kitchen. Duke, the monkey in question, sat on top of a bookcase and 
chattered insults. Mr. Moxton looked at him and then at Mickey. 

“I guess Duke’s really done it this time,” he remarked mournfully. Mickey 
sniffed. 

“All that fuss about an old hat,” he said. 

“Listen, Mickey,” his dad said, “that was no old hat. That was a very special, 
sooper-dooper, mail order bonnet, sent all the way from Fifth Avenue, New York. 
It had a coupla pink ribbon roses on it cost about a week’s pay in themselves. And 
what happens? This crazy, no-account monkey of yours has to go and eat it.” 

“It made him sick,” Mickey said, as though that was important. 

“It made your Mom plenty sick too,” Dad said. 

“Duke didn’t know any better,” Mickey defended. 

“Sure he didn’t,” Dad agreed. “Same as he didn’t know any better when he 
pulled the chandelier out of the ceiling and threw red ink over the new wallpaper 
and had fun tearing the curtains to tatters and biting the postman and refusing to 
come down off that flagpole on the Fourth of July so that we had to fetch out the 
Fire Department and...” 

“Maybe he has been a little bit naughty,” Mickey said hastily, and his father 


grinned. 
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“1 wouldn’t know,” he said. “All I know is that he’s got to go and then mayb 
we can have a nice quiet pet like a forty-foot crocodile or a man-eating leopard.” 

He got up from the table, collected his lunch box, pushed a battered old hat on 
the back of his head, tousled Mickey’s hair and walked over to the door. 

“No Mickey,” he said. “This time Duke’s gone six million miles too far. When 
I come home to-night, we'll put our heads together and work out an advert for 
the papers. Maybe some crazy daisy might want a mad monk like that Duke of 
yours.” 

Then he was off to catch the bus that took him with the other technicians to the 
White Sands Rocket Proving Ground. Mickey watched him gloomily and then 
gave a whistle. Duke jumped down from the bookcase and swarmed on to Mickey’s 
shoulder. 

“Now you’ve done it,” Mickey said gloomily. Duke chattered. 

“No use apologising,” Mickey said. “Wouldn’t surprise me a bit if you landed 
in the penitentiary.” 

For the rest of the day Duke and Mickey mooned around. Then in the evening, 
just before his dad returned from work, Mickey went upstairs to his room, and 
with the aid of a black crayon and a huge sheet of white cardboard drew up an 
advert to go in the paper: 


WANTED: HOME FOR DELITEFUL MONKEY. WELL BRUNG UP, TALENTED, HOUSE- 
TRAINED, SWEET-TEMPERED, FOND OF CHILDREN AND OTHER MONKEYS. PHONE 


72172. 


Dad looked at the advert after supper and laughed. Then he turned the white 
cardboard round and wrote something on the other side. He handed it over to 
Mickey who read what his dad had written: 


WANTED: HOME FOR MONKEY THAT HAS ALREADY DRIVEN ONE HOUSEHOLD 
CRAZY. THIS ANIMAL IS THE MOST DESTRUCTIVE THING TO HIT AMERICA SINCE 
THE ATOM BOMB. EATS HATS, GLASS, GARDEN PRODUCE AND NEWLY-PAINTED 
WOODWORK. WOULD SUIT SHIPBREAKER OR FIRM WISHING TO DEMOLISH SKY- 
SCRAPER. PHONE 72172. 


“That,” said Dad, “is nearer the truth.” 

And that was how the advert appeared in the newspaper. People laughed when 
they read it and thought that it was the first funny thing that had appeared in the 
paper for weeks; but there was no great rush to offer the wonderful animal de- 
scribed a home. There was one phone call, certainly, that sounded promising but 
it ended abruptly right in the middle with a voice that sounded as though it was 
being dragged away forcibly as it bleated: “Aw Mom!” 


MICKEY’S MONKEY 


The days went by and soon the week 
was nearly up. Mickey began to worry. 
He knew that if no one came forward to 
offer Duke a good home, then he would 
be handed over to the dog catcher or 
somebody like that which was something 
he did not particularly want to happen. 

Then, at the last minute, Duke was 
reprieved. The telephone rang and 
Mickey answered it. A clipped, military 
voice sounded in his ear. 

“Is that 72172?” it demanded. 

“Yes,” said Mickey. 

“That advert in the paper,” the voice 
said. “Is the monkey still available?” 

“Yes,” said Mickey. 

“T’d like to talk to somebody about 
it,” the voice went on. 

“Talk to me,” Mickey said. 

“You’re only a kid,” the voice said. “It’s my monkey,” Mickey replied. 

“Fetch your dad,” the voice demanded. 

“It’s my monkey,” Mickey insisted. 

“Okay,” the voice said wearily. “So it’s your monkey. But supposing it was 
your dad’s monkey where could I find your dad and how could I speak to him.” 

“Dad works at the Proving Ground,” Mickey said. “He’s an electronics 
engineer.” 

“Well what d’you know!” the voice breathed. “What’s his name?” 

“Moxton.” 

“Thanks, kid,” the voice said, and- there was a click as the receiver was hung 
up. Mickey hung up too and wondered what it had been all about. 

He began to find out an hour later when he saw a jeep pull up outside the gate 
of the house. His dad was in it along with two men in army uniform. Dad was 
smiling. He waved to Mickey, and Duke, clinging to Mickey’s shoulder, chattered 
a welcome. 

“Bring him over,” Dad shouted. 

Mickey went over with Duke. | 

“My son,” Dad said, introducing Mickey to the officers, “and his pet monkey. 
My son’s the one that’s not sitting on the other’s shoulder.” 

The officers laughed. One of them, a youngish man, winked at Mickey. 

“We've come to take Duke away,” he said. “He’s been drafted. Got to report 
for medical inspection right away.” 





MICKEY’S MONKEY 


He reached over and grabbed Duke. The monkey offered no resistance and 
Mickey’s eyes filled with tears. The other officer, an older man, saw them and he 
called Mickey over. 

“Son,” he said. “Your monkey’s been drafted all right and you should be proud 
of him.” 

“Why?” demanded Mickey, wiping his eyes. 

“ Because,” the older officer said, “your monkey’s er going to be the first 
space pilot in Oy: ? 

“You... you’re...sending him up in a rocket?” Mickey stammered. 

“Yes indeed,” was ‘the reply. “We've got a rocket all fixed for him. You see, 
there’s lots of things we must find out about what’s likely to happen. to men when 
they get out there in space and we figure that what will happen to a monkey will 
be pretty close to what will happen to a man.” 

Mickey sniffed. 

“Why don’t you get a monkey of your own?” he asked. 

“We had three,” the officer told him. “Some disease hit them and they died. 
So we're stuck. That’s why we’re asking you to help out. Is it a deal?” 

“Okay,” Mickey said, “if you let me come along to see Duke off.” 

The officer rubbed his chin. 

“We'll try to fix it,” he said. 

They fixed it all right and a week later, Mickey found himself down at the 
Proving Ground, looking at an immense rocket through the six-inch glass window 
of a blockhouse whose walls were twelve feet thick. The rocket was about sixty 
feet high. Beside it was a huge gantry with several platforms at different levels 
and on these platforms men were working feverishly, preparing the monster for 
flight. 

“Attention!” said a voice from a loudspeaker. “X minus 120 minutes.” 

In two hours, if all went well, the rocket would go off. Mickey watched, fas- 
cinated, as a tanker lorry drove up to the foot of the shooting ramp and began 
pumping alcohol into the rocket. Although it was early morning, the atmosphere 
in the blockhouse was stifling, but Mickey hardly noticed it, being intent on seeing 
everything that went on. The forward tanks of the rocket were filled with alcohol 
and the tanker lorry drove off. 

“X minus 100 minutes!” the voice said. | 

A fire engine drove up quietly. Plastic-clad men were hauling pipe-lines attached 
to huge steel bottles filled with lox or liquid oxygen. Over ten thousand pounds 
of this would go pumping into the rocket. With it would go sodium permanganate, 
hydrogen peroxide and nitric acid. 

“Clear Zone A,” the voice said. 

Cars filled with journalists and distinguished visitors began to drive away 
from the immediate vicinity of the rocket. Mickey glimpsed the two officers who had 





come to the house for Duke. They were on one of the platforms of the gantry and 
they were carrying something that resembled a tiny cradle. Mickey’s heart jumped. 
Duke was inside that cradle. He was unconscious, having been anzsthetised, but all 
the same Mickey’s heart gave a jump. He felt suddenly very proud of, and very 
anxious about his pet. 

“X minus forty-five minutes!” the voice said. 

The huge gantry went sliding away along its rails, leaving the rocket standing 
there, a lovely slim shape against the dazzling blue sky. Men were coming into 
the blockhouse. One of them looked very important, a high-ranking officer sur- 
rounded by his staff. He stopped, surprised and disapproving, at the sight of a 
fourteen-year-old boy in patched blue jeans. 

Another officer came forward and whispered something. The general smiled. 

“I hear you have a friend on board,” he said to Micke 

Mickey gulped. 

“Yes sir,” he said. 

“That’s more than the rest of us can say,” the general remarked, as he took up 
position beside Mickey. The minutes droned by like bees. 

“X minus two minutes,” the voice intoned. A siren sounded. A red Very light 
burst in the air, scattering red stars. The loudspeaker voice went on. 

“X minus forty-five seconds.” 
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“Minus thirty. 

“Minus twenty. 

“Minus ten. 

“Five. 

“Three. 

“Two and... 

“FIRE!” 

The rocket seemed to shiver. For a moment it appeared as though nothing 
was going to happen after all. Then a wild noise came to Mickey’s ears and he saw 
the rocket lift itself up on a jack of flame. Up, up, it went, then all at once it was 
no bigger than a seagull and then next thing it was out of sight. 

A long, long time dragged itself past. Then a voice said almost unbelievingly. 

“This is really something, this one,” it said. 

“What’s she doing?” someone else asked. 

“Two sixty-five miles-up and we’re still getting her,” the first man said. 

“The monkey’s wakened up and is pushing her,” someone said, and there was 
a general laugh. Mickey didn’t see the joke. 

“Two seventy,” the man went on. “Two seventy-five, two eighty...” 

There was a silence. Then after a while he said: 

“I’ve lost her.” 
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He smiled. “She’s coming back,” he said. “She’s made it. The highest yet.” 

Everybody shook hands and pummelled Mickey on the back. 

“Come on,” said the general, whisking him off his feet. “There’s a jeep outside. 
Let’s go find out what’s happened to your friend.” 

It took them three hours to find the cradle which had parachuted down to 
earth. They approached it gently, almost fearfully. But when they opened it up, 
there was Duke fast asleep and unharmed. He travelled back to the Space Medicine 
Block, where he would be thoroughly examined, cuddled in Mickey’s lap and sitting 
side by side with a general, but he never knew anything about it. 

So after that, Duke was in the newspapers and the newsreels and several times 
on television. He became so famous that even Mickey’s mother became a little 
proud of him and decided to let him stay with Mickey after all. And if you call at 
Mickey’s house at any time, you’ll see Duke, who has been higher up in a rocket 
than anyone or anything else in the world. Round his neck he wears a metal medal 
of which he is extremely vain and conceited. Actually, this is his second medal. 
The first one was made of leather but unfortunately he ate it. 
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HERE were times when Butterworth, Space Barr’s brilliant assistant, thought 

that he might as well be alone in the artificial satellite that served as headquarters 
for himself and his chief. Days would pass during which they would hardly see 
each other and when Butterworth did come across Space, he usually found him 
floating blissfully in the room that he called his office. Then there would be a short 
verbal battle. 

“Go away!” Space Barr would say. 

“Why?” Butterworth would demand. 

“I’m playing chess,” Space would reply. 

“T see no chessboard,” Butterworth would remark. 

“I’m playing inside my head,” Space would say. 

“Oh well, there’s plenty of room there,” Butterworth would snarl, and go back 
to his own quarters while Space Barr would go back to sleep. 

It was after one of those encounters one day that Butterworth returned to find 
a message coming through from World Headquarters. He connected up the tiny 
TV screen to the electronic teleprinter that took the light impulses and translated 
them into detailed instructions. Then he sat back blissfully thinking that Space’s 
long siesta looked liked being disturbed at last. Fifteen minutes later he was floating 
over towards his chief who opened a weary eye and groaned. 

“Okay,” he said. “What is it?” 

“The Moon,” said Butterworth. 
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“What do they want us to do?” demanded Space. “Tow it away?” 

“We've to go there immediately,” said Butterworth with relish. “We've to 
pretend that we are replacements for two of the work party who are due to return 
for terrestrial leave.” 

“You don’t mean that we're expected to work?” Space sat up horrified. 

“It looks like it,” said Butterworth. “We’ve to report for interview in the 
normal way.” 

“Okay!” said Space dolefully. “Let’s go!” 

They went out to their little rocket ship and set off. 

A week later they landed on the Moon, coming down in a valley among tremen- 
dous jagged peaks, some of which were higher than Everest. A monorail rocket car, 
driven by a cheerful, space-suited youth, took them the rest of the way, as they 
neared their destination they saw a space-ship coming down vertically to land. 

“'You’re supposed to be on that,” their driver signalled them through his built-in 
radio. “If anyone asks, that’s how you came.” 

He swung round into what seemed like a tunnel and pulled up sharply. They 
clambered out of the rocket car and followed their guide to a flight of steps. The 
young man leaped from the bottom step and sailed upwards to land on the top. 
Space and Butterworth sailed up behind him and he led them along a corridor to 
a door. 

“In there,” he signalled, and left them. 

They went in to find the Director of the Lunar Colony awaiting them. He 
was a stout man with a face that was, appropriately enough, like a full moon. He 
welcomed them with a smile and motioned them to sit down. Space had already 
done so but Butterworth acknowledged the gesture with a nod of thanks. 

“Now,” said Space. “What is it?” 

“Sabotage,” said the Lunar Director. 

“Who's sabotaging what?” Space demanded. 

“That’s what you’ve to find out,” the Lunar Director said. 

“Perhaps you could tell us a little more, sir,” Butterworth said smoothly. 

“Pll tell you all I can,” said the Lunar Director. “A few weeks ago our Food 
Controller here came to me to report that Section A of our Hydroponics Scheme had 
been damaged beyond hope of recovery. The Hydroponics Scheme, of course, is 
where we grow plants without soil. We run a chemical mixture containing all the 
necessary plant foods through long glass tubes. Inside this, the seeds are laid on a 
wire-netting framework just above the chemical mixture, or nutrient solution. They 
are placed in a covering of wood shavings where they germinate. And once they have 
done that we can control their growth by adding to the nutrient solution as 
required ...” | 

He paused anxiously and stared at Space Barr whose eyes were closed. 

“It’s all right, sir,” said Butterworth. “He’s concentrating.” 
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The Lunar Director seemed doubtful but continued. 

“To cut a long story short,” he said, “analysis revealed that poison had been 
introduced into the nutrient solution and that all the plants had died. It was a serious 
business, but at the time we thought it might just have been an accident...” 

“What was the poison used?” Space Barr: asked, without opening his eyes. 

“Cyanide,” said the Lunar Director. “Naturally, we made an inquiry, but 
nothing came of it. And, of course, World Headquarters were furious when we 
reported it.” 

“TI suppose,” said Butterworth, “they expect the Lunar Colony to be self-support- 
ing as far as food is concerned.” 

_ “They do,” said the Director, “and normally we are. Our food growing plant 
is divided into four sections, A, B, C, and D. When all are functioning properly 
we are just self-supporting and no more. But when one section is sabotaged it means 
that a quarter of our food production has been lost. And when two sections are 
destroyed...” 

“It happened again then?” said Space, and the Lunar Director nodded. 

“Four days ago,” he replied. “Cyanide again.” 

“Well,” said Space, “that clinches it. Lighning never strikes in the same place 
twice. It couldn’t have been coincidence. Now tell me what you want us to do.” 

The Lunar Director began to talk confidentially, and Space and Butterworth 
leaned forward, listening intently. The result was that, later that afternoon, two 
new assistants reported for duty in the Hydroponics Scheme. One of them looked 
like Space Barr and he was assigned to work in Section C. The other, who wore 
spectacles thick enough to turn a bullet, bore a strong resemblance to Butterworth 
and was detailed for duty in Section D. At the end of a week, they met secretly in 
the Lunar Director’s office to compare notes. Space Barr sank into a deep chair and 
sighed. 

“This green fingers business is the bunk,” he complained. “Imagine me playing 
wet nurse to an acre of seedlings.” 

“He’s temperamental,” Butterworth explained to the Lunar Director who was 
looking puzzled. 

“Er... quite,” said the Director. “Have you anything to report?” 

“Only that I’m browned off with green plants,” said Space sleepily. 

“TI think I have something,” said Butterworth, and Space sat up quickly. 

“Is it important?” he demanded, and Butterworth shrugged. 

“T don’t know,” he said, then turned to the Lunar Director. “There’s a man 
called Dombrell in my section. How long has he been here? ” 

“T’ll find out,” said the Director. “Now tell me why he interests you.” 

“It may be nothing at all,” said Butterworth slowly, “but somewhere, sometime, 
Dombrell has had plastic surgery done to his face. It’s a funny thing but you can 
always tell.” 
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“Plastic surgery, eh?” said Space Barr. “That’s odd.” 

There was silence in the room for a few seconds, then Space spoke again. 

“What happens to troublemongers, agitators and the like up here?” he asked. 

“If they’re really bad,” said the Lunar Director, “we ship them back to Earth. 
There, the case is reviewed by the Interplanetary Labour Tribunal and, if the trouble 
is sufficiently serious, the troublemaker is barred from employment on any inter- 
planetary scheme.” 

“I see,” said Space Barr. “Do you keep records of such people?” 

“Yes,” said the Lunar Director. “Very detailed records.” 

Butterworth’s eyes, behind his monstrous spectacles, gleamed with excitement. 

“Photographs?” he asked, and the Director nodded. 

“And, of course,” Space said, “you have photographs and general information 
of the people who are working in the Lunar Colony at the moment.” 

“Yes,” said the Director, blinking, “but I don’t see...” 

“It’s simple,” said Butterworth. “Plastic surgery can do many: things but it 
can’t change the shape of a head.” 

“It can’t change fingerprints either,” said Space quietly. 

The Lunar Director got up quickly. 

“I'll check immediately,” he said, “and if Dombrell proves to be a returned 
troublemaker, I'll have him arrested inside an hour.” 

“No,” said Space, “not until we’ve found out how he introduced the poison into 
the nutrient solution. Everyone was searched rigorously after Section A was 
destroyed but that didn’t save Section B. If Dombrell is guilty, we'll let ‘him string 
along until we find out his method.” 

“Very well,” said the Director, “T’ll let you know what happens.” 

What happened was that Dombrell turned out to be an ex-Lunar Colonist hone 
real name was Lombard and who had been expelled three years earlier for general 
inefficiency. The report that reached Space and Butterworth from the Lunar Director 
was a masterpiece of detail. There was practically nothing about Lombard. that 
was not noted in the dossier. It gave the size of his shoes and the size of his bank 
balance. It noted his personal history, his medical history and his hobbies when 
he was not too busy making trouble. There was even a note mentioning the fact 
that he supported a certain First Division football team. There was also a note that 
interested Butterworth greatly. 

“Lombard,” it stated, “bites his nails badly.” 

“That’s our man, all right,” said Space. “This is where I ask for a transfer. 
From now on, I’m coming with you into Section D. Friend Dombrell or Lombard 
is worth watching. I’ve a feeling that, at any moment, Section D is due for the old 
cyanide treatment.” 

The transfer was arranged accordingly and, from that moment, Space and 
Butterworth had Dombrell under constant supervision. If he was aware that he was 





He caught Dombrell’s wrist and jerked it expertly 
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being watched, he gave no sign of it. He gave no sign of anything very much. He 
went about his duties calmly and efficiently, a thin, nervous-looking man, quiet 
and not very sociable, who was neither popular nor unpopular with his fellow 
members of the Lunar Colony. The days went past without any sign of anything 
and Space Barr began to wonder if persep they had not made a mistake. 

“If there were any trees on this spot,” he said once to Butterworth, “I'd say we 
were barking up the wrong one.” 

Butterworth stared anxiously through his thick glasses. 

“We’re not, you know,” he said earnestly. “You want to relax.” 

“J do indeed,” snarled Space Barr. “Preferably back on my own satellite.” 

“Don’t look now,” murmured Butterworth warningly, “but I think we are not 
alone.” 

Space Barr glanced up quickly and saw, over Butterworth’s shoulder, that Dom- 
brell had come into the room. The thin man went over and leaned against the main 
tank that fed the nutrient solution to the long glass tubes that housed the plants. 
He looked as though he was unaware that anyone else was present. Casually, he 
produced a pen-knife from his pocket and began to manicure his nails with it. 
Butterworth stiffened. 

“Well, batter me through the Solar System,” he said and then, with a speed 
astonishing for a plump, heavy man, he threw himself across the intervening space 
at Dombrell. The thin man showed his teeth and struck at Butterworth with the 
pen-knife. The blow missed and before there was time for a second one, Space Barr 
had joined in the fray. He caught Dombrell’s wrist and jerked it expertly. The 
knife went flying and Space released his victim. 

- “Behavel” he said quietly. 

Dombrell logked around huntedly, a finger went anxiously to his mouth-and he 
nibbled a nail. en suddenly his face contorted and a horrified expression came 
into his eyes. He sasped as though trying to say something, shuddered and fell 
forward. Space bent\over him, then straightened up. 

“Dead,” he remarked briefly. “Now tell me what that was all about.” 

“Men who bite their nails,” said Butterworth, “seldom bother about manicures.” 

“So what?” asked Space. 

“It was a false fingernail,” said Butterworth, “made of potassium cyanide. 
That was how he did it. He stood beside the main feed tank, apparently doing his 
nails quite harmlessly. Actually what he was doing was paring a thin piece of 
cyanide off. That thin piece could find its way very very easily, and without being 
noticed, into the nutrient solution. Then bingo! away goes Section A and 
Section B.” 

“Clever,” said Space Barr. 

“I know I am,” replied Butterworth modestly. Space gave him a withering look. 

“When he realised that you had rumbled him,” said Space, “he committed suicide.” 
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JT don’t think so,” said Butterworth. “What happened was that through sheer 
force of habit he began to bite his nails in his anxiety. He forgot that one of them 
was artificial and deadly.” 

Space looked down at the contorted face. It was not a pleasant sight. 

“Oh well,” he said. “That’s that. Let’s drift along to the Director and tell him 
that his problem is solved.” 

Next day, as they were winging back towards their satellite headquarters, Space 
was thoughtful. Butterworth, looking very smug, smiled at him. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” he said, 

Space seemed embarrassed. 

“I was just thinking,” he replied, “how, when I was young, my mother put 
alum on my nails to make me stop nibbling them.” 

He shivered, remembering something. 

“Boy!” he said. “Am I glad now that she did!” 








bass two men stepped out of the helicopter, waved good-bye to the pilot and 
watched the machine lurch upwards and go shooting off across the flat roofs 
of Research Colony No. 578. Then they turned about with a precision that belonged 
to a barrack square and walked smartly down one of the several smooth, hard-rubber 
roads that went threading off in all directions. They walked in silence. Occasionally 
they smiled and nodded their heads and made gestures, but they never spoke. They 
had no need of speech and that was the sole reason that they were in the colony at 
all. In all official documents, they appeared as Wallson, E.H., and Wallson, C. R., 
Extra-Sensory Perception Experimental Unit Number One. To everyone else, they 
were the T-men which stood for The Top Telepathy Team or The Terrible Twins, 
according to how well you were acquainted. When you asked them, indiscreetly, 
what they did, they would tell you, honestly, that they were Human Guinea Pigs. 
If you asked them any more than that they were liable to knock you down. 

Wallson, E. H., and Wallson, C. R., climbed a flight of steps towards the Main 
E.S.P. Lab. In front of them a door glittered. It appeared to be made of thin, tightly- 
stretched tin-foil and it had neither handle nor keyhole. The twins stood in front 
of it long enough to let the hidden television camera pick up their images and 
transmit them to a screen that was searchingly scanned by a Personnel Check Guard. 
If the P.C.G. knew you, he pressed a switch and the door rolled up quietly like a 
blind; if he didn’t, he pressed a different switch and the door became a deadly, elec- 
trified barrier. — 

After a while, the door rolled up and the twins walked on along a polished, 
spotless corridor. There was no dust anywhere for at intervals along the heavily 
insulated, soundproof walls were thin magnetic slits that sucked the dust from the 
floor and out of the atmosphere. 
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“Wonder what they’ve dreamed up for us to-day?” thought Wallson, E. H., 
and his brother smiled. 

“Another flock of routine probability tests,” thought Wallson, C. R., answering. 

They checked with the Assignments Board. There they saw a neat typewritten 
Notice. It said: . 

WALLSON, E. H. Psychometry Laboratory 14.30 hours, 
WALLSON, C. R. 

“Psychometry Lab., eh?” thought E. H., and whistled. 

“What’s cooking there?” his brother wondered. 

They went along to the Psychometry Laboratory where they found Professor 
Alvin Koest awaiting them. He was a tall grey man who looked like a thermometer 
and had almost as many degrees. He was reckoned top psychometry man in the 
country but the twins had not, so far, worked with him directly. They stared at him 
curiously and he gave them a smile the colour of cigarette ash. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “this may well be an historic occasion.” 

Wallson, E. H., blinked. 

“Hear that, Chuck?” he thought. “We’re gentlemen.” 

“T always suspected it,” Chuck’s answering thought came back. 

The Professor folded himself up like a long grey jack-knife. 

“I have a proposition to put to you,” he said. 

The twins stared at him cautiously. 

“We'll hear it,” they replied in unison, and with the same amount of caution. 

Koest clicked a switch and spoke into his desk microphone. 

“Tell Professor Pommos we’re ready,” he said. 

Almost immediately a tiny little man came into the room. At first glance, he 
seemed to consist almost entirely of forehead, then you noticed his eyes and saw that - 
they were bright, alert, and very, very intelligent. Even-so, he hardly looked like 
the world’s greatest brain expert. 

“Professor Pommos,” Koest made the introduction formally, “the Wallson 
Twins.” ; 

“Ach, yess, yess,” Pommos beamed. “Much haf I heard of you boys.” 

He gave them the kind of look that had been many a guinea pig’s last memory. 

“Yess, yess,” he breathed. “Delightful of me to meet you.” | 

He glanced at his colleague and Koest nodded. The formalities were over and 
it was time to get down to brass tacks. Koest cleared his throat. 

“For years now,” he began,“ Professor Pommos has been studying the mechanism 
of the brain in relationship to the workings of what is loosely called the subcon- 
scious mind.” 

Pommos waggled his huge head. 

“As you muna Koest wens on, “only: part of the human mind can accurately 
be described as “conscious.” The remainder we term “the unconscious.” It’s a 
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kind of junkyard of memories and experiences which the conscious mind thinks 
it has lost or forgotten. Actually, of course, they are all still there, just beneath the 
surface.” 

“Like an iceberg,” Pommos said absently. “Der conscious mind is der part 
vot shows abuff water. Der underneath part, vot is sometimes ten times greater 
than der part. vot you see abuff, is der unconscious in a way off speaking.” 

“What is this?” the Wallson twins flashed to each other. 

“Some modern psychologists, ” Koest resumed, “say that this hidden part of the 
mind is divided up into layers. There’s the personal layer which holds all the 
memories and experiences that have happened to the person as an individual. Then 
there’s the racial layer which contains the experiences and memories of the race or 
group of people to which the individual belongs. Below that, there’s the universal 
layer which has filed away all the memories and experiences of mankind.” 

“Yess, yess,” Pommos rapped impatiently. 

Koest smiled greyly. 

“Professor Pommos,” he said, “thinks that there are even more layers. He 
thinks that there are parts of the human mind that are not human at all in the sense 
in which we use the word. When we dream that we are flying, for example, that, 
according to Professor Pommos, is a memory from a Bird Unconscious. Swimming 
dreams come from our Fish Unconscious.” 

“Once,” said the Professor proudly, “I dreamed I wass an egg.” 

“That was no dream,” thought Wallson, E. H. “That was a mirror.” 

His brother spluttered with laughter. , 

“You must excuse him,” Wallson, E. H., said to the professors. “Nerves.” 

The two professors nodded and Wallson, E. H., went on, speaking on behalf of 
himself and his brother. 

“Where do we figure in this?” he asked. 

Pommos’s eyes lit up. He smiled and his large head seemed to be hatching out 
something peculiarly repulsive. 

“Tell dem,” he said urgently. “Tell dem—but quick.” 

Koest ran a finger like a slate pencil down the side of his grey face. : 

“Professor Pommos and I,” he said, “have planned a joint experiment. We 
cannot, however, undertake this experiment without your co-operation.” 

“Can you give us some more details?” asked the twins. 

“Gladly,” said Koest. He patised for a moment, considering his words carefully. 

“In this colony,” he said, “I am Professor of Psychometry. According to the 
dictionary, psychometry is defined as ‘ the occult power of divining the secret prop- 
erties of things by mere contact.’ You two possess that power, singly, and as a team. 
If I gave you an object or article belonging to someone you had never met, someone 
who was dead even, you would be able to tell me a great many things, past, present 
and future, about that person. That’s because you are what are called ‘ sensitives.’” 
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The faces of the Wallson twins indicated that they knew all this well enough. 

“That’s the psychometric angle,” Koest said, “and now we come to Professor 
Pommos’s interest in the matter. The Professor has recently developed a machine 
which is still on the secret list. At present it’s known simply as LA Mark 1, the 
Isolater-Activator.” 

“What does it do?” asked Wallson, C. R. 

“It isolates,” said Professor Pommos, “und it activates.” 

The twins flashed another message to each other. It read: “This boy is no fool.” 

Koest saw their faces and interposed quickly. 

“Once we have completely charted the brain,” he said, “Professor Pommos’s 
imvention will be, literally, a thinking-cap. He will be able to take any brain impulse 
and activate it, magnifying it enormously. If you feel like writing a poem, say, 
the IA will isolate the afferent nerve impulse coming into the brain, activate it to 
a fantastic degree and then send it out along the efferent nerve network. The résult 
will be a wonderful poem. The same with music. . 

*And murder,” said Wallson, E. H., softly. Pommos scowled. 

“Every new invention has bugs,” he said sulkily. “In time we will fix them 
good.” 

Koest came to the rescue again. 

“The main trouble at the moment,” he said hurriedly, “is that the brain is 
not yet adequately charted. We know that certain areas definitely control certain 
functions but we still have a great deal to learn—especially about the unconscious.” 

“And that’s where we come in,” said Wallson, C. R. 

“That,” Koest agreed, “is where you come in. This psychometric power of yours 
is an unconscious power. You cannot will it to happen. It just does. Am I correct?” 

“You are,” said the Wallson twins. 

“Fine,” said Koest. “Here is our proposition then.” 

He glanced at Pommos who was showing signs of excitement. 

“Pommos and I,” he said, “would like you to submit to an experiment with 
a difference. I shall supply you both with parts of the same object, the precise nature 
of which will be unknown to you. You will describe to me the various pictures it 
conjures up in your minds and afterwards we will check back with the known truth. 
That far, the experiment will be psychometric.” 

“And what about the IA?” asked Wallson, E. H. 

“With your permission,” Koest replied, “Professor Pommos will fit you both 
with his thinking-caps. He will then be able to isolate and chart the precise area 
of the brain that is affected by the impulses set up by the objects provided. And 
since psychometry works in the region of the Unconscious, the results should be of 
immense value.” : 

“Isn’t he going to activate us?” Wallson, C. R., demanded, jokingly. 

“He might,” Koest said. 
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“What would happen if he did?” Wallson, E. H., asked. 

Koest studied the back of his hand for a moment or two before replying. Then 
he said: 

“You might find yourselves going backwards through Time.” 

There was a long, long silence. The hygienic air seemed to bristle with unposed 
questions. It was a situation that gave the Wallson boys a considerable advantage 
and during the silence their minds were communicating furiously. Koest and 
Pommos watched them, letting them make their own decision.. Koest’s face was 
inscrutable but Pommos’s giant head bobbed like a cork and his eyes had a weird 
glow in them. It was almost as though he was trying to break through the magic 
mental circle that enclosed the telepathic twins in order to influence or bring about 
some special kind of decision. Perhaps he managed to do so for Wallson, C. R., 
ended the silence. | 

“That would be quite an experiment,” he remarked thoughtfully. 

“Yes indeed,” Koest said, in a voice like dry toast. 

“And if it succeeded...” Walson, E. H., said, and was struck dumb by the 
immensity of the possibilities. 

“If it succeeded,” Koest said quietly, “we could rewrite history. with complete 
and absolute accuracy. We could send E.S.P. teams like yourselves through Time to 
any period we wished to study. We could have them listen in to the councils of 
the great and find out what really determined their policy and how they came to 
make the mistakes they did make... .” 

“The Marie Celeste\” the twins exclaimed simultaneously. Pommos frowned. 

“Vot is dis?” he muttered. 

“The Marie Celeste,” Koest explained carefully, “was a ship that was sighted 
one day in 1872 sailing along under full canvas far out in the Atlantic Ocean. She 
was apparently making for Spain and then the captain of the ship that sighted her 
noticed a strange thing. There was no one at the wheel, there was no look-out, 
there was no sign of anyone on deck at all. When he boarded her he found that 
there was no one below either.” 

“Vot had happened?” Pommos asked, interested in spite of himself. 

“No one knows,” Wallson, E. H., said. “Breakfast was set for three people in 
the cabin. There were three cups of tea hardly tasted and a boiled egg with its top 
chipped off. There was a cooked chicken in a saucepan on the stove. Three shirts 
were hanging out to dry in the fo’castle and the crews chests and kitbags were all 
there. Someone had even left a five pound note behind. But there was no sign of 
anyone on board. And nobody knows to this day what happened to the crew of 
the Marie Celeste. 

“A mystery,” said Pommos. 

“We could solve it,” said Koest, “if this experiment was carried out and carried 
out successfully.” 
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“You don’t think it would be successful?” Wallson, E. H., queried. 

Koest smiled his grey smile. . 

“J did not say that,” he remarked. “I merely wished to point out that until 
the experiment és carried out, all the possibilities must remain theoretical.” 

The twins. looked at each other and nodded. Wallson, C. R., grinned at the 
two professors. 

“We'll give it a whirl.” he said. 


The experiment was scheduled for two days later and in the interval the Wallson 
twins remained in what was to all intents and purposes an isolation ward. Their 
clothes were taken away and replaced by an outfit made of a very fine plastic material. 
This, Koest explained, was to cut out, as far as possible, all other irrelevant psycho- 
metric reactions. Their own clothes, in the process of manufacture, had come in 
contact with various human beings and were therefore, even though it was only to 
a very slight extent, psychometrically active. The plastic outfits were, from beginning 
to end, a machine product and, consequently, psychometrically negative. Similar 
precautions were extended in other directions. The twins were allowed no visitors, 
for visitors and conversation would mean a certain drain of nervous energy. Their 
meals appeared from a service hatch in the wall and were in tabloid form, another 
all-machine job. Endless soft, soothing music played quietly from a concealed 
speaker. The twins were instructed to move around as little as possible. The last 
thirty-six hours their food tablets contained, although the twins did not know it, 
a harmless, sedative drug.. Their room was lit with subdued, anti-boredom lights 
that changed colour periodically. 

Towards the end of the second day they were summoned along to the Psycho- 
metry Laboratory. 

“Fit?” Koest asked. . 

“As two fiddles,” the twins said. 

“Good,” said Koest. “Any questions?” 

“Why do you need two of us for this experiment?” Wallson, E. H., asked. 

“It’s a question of transmission,” Koest said. “The demand fnade on a single 
brain by the effort of psychometrical concentration alone is enormous. But we 
want something rather more than that. We want your observations and experiences 
transmitted back to us and we feel that the extra effort involved in this transmission 
might be beyond the capacity of a single brain. It might, in fact, prove fatal.” 

“Even to an activated brain?” asked Wallson, C. R. 

“Yes,” said Koest. “Activation itself is a demand on the normal brain.” 

“In other words,” said Wallson, C. R., “two heads are better than one.” 

“On this occasion,” Koest smiled thinly, “yes.” 

He stared up at the silent, tickless wall clock. 

“The experiment,” he said, “is scheduled for four am. That may seem an odd 
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hour but we have learned that at that time the human mind is at its lowest ebb. 
I mean, of course, the conscious human mind. The conditions, therefore, will be 
peculiarly favourable for a break-through by the unconscious.” | 

He waited a few seconds but the twins had no further questions. 

“I suggest,” Koest said at last, “that you spend the few hours before the experi- 
ment in relaxing somewhere.” 

The twins went back to their comfortable, isolated room. 

They lay down on the spun-rubber couches that moulded themselves automa- 
tically to the shape of the occupier. 

They slept. 


They were in the Psychometry Laboratory at 3.30 a.m. Koest was there, as 
spruce and grey as ever, busy with the last minute details of the experimental set-up. 
Pommos moved around, muttering strange things to himself. The twins stood by, 
silent and rather depressed. They felt unreal and without life. To Koest and Pommos 
they were, they realised, simply the two pieces of the machinery that were put in 
last. The thought was curiously humiliating. 

Koest straightened up and glinted at them. “Almost ready,” he said cheerfully. 
“T have one slight alteration in procedure. Originally I had intended to let you each 
have a portion of the object which we are using as the psychometric stimulus. On 
reflection, I have decided against this. It’s that point about transmission again. I 
think we'll have more chance of success if one of you acts as the psychometric 
receiver, concentrating solely on that. The other will pick up the psychic messages 
and act as a kind of booster station relaying them back to us.” 

In a few seconds the twins sorted that out for themselves. E.H. was to be 
receiver, Chuck the booster. 

Following Koest’s instructions, the twins lay down on two padded tables that stood 
close together nearby. Then Pommos swooped down on them. Round their right 
wrists he clamped something like a thick bangle from which there hung a slender 
Jength of cable. This he plugged into a cabinet that resembled a television set with 
an extra large screen. After that he brought along his thinking-caps. They were 
shaped exactly like skull cups and were made of an incredibly light metal. Inside, 
there were millions of tiny antennae, threaded through a screen of gauze, artificial 
nerves that led to an artificial brain. When any one of these was stimulated it set. 
off a winking light. These lights were arranged in banks of circuits and Pommos 
could cut out any circuit he desired. There were two master circuits, one marked 
“Conscious” and the other “Unconscious.” The Professor fixed the caps in position 
over the twins’ heads and tiny lights flickered in the small artificial brain. He 
watched them for a moment or two, checking them against a series of gauges. He 
gave a satisfied mutter and nodded over to Koest. Then he pulled a switch and millions 
of tiny lights died, 





“Professor Pommos has cut out the circuit that registers the conscious impulses,” 
Koest said, in a lecture room tone. 

He picked up something from a table. 

“I’m going to hand you the psychometric stimulus object now,” he went on. 
“You will concentrate on it without speaking. When we wish you to speak, Professor 
Pommos will stimulate the speech mechanism of the conscious brain.” 

“Okay,” the twins said. 

“One more thing,” Koest said. “When the Unconscious impulses reach a certain 
strength, we have fixed things so that they will automatically cut in the Activator.” 

“What happens then?” Wallson, C. R., asked. Koest smiled. 

“We don’t know,” he said. “We’ve never tried it out before.” 

He put something into the hand of Wallson, E. H. It felt dry and ridged and 
scaly and almost immediately the twins became aware of a feeling of suffocating 
tropical heat and a sensation of ponderous heaviness. The word “jungle” swam 
suddenly into their minds from nowhere. Yet they felt that it was a different kind 
of jungle from that usually associated in their minds with visuals of lions, tigers, 
elephants and the various wild animals that were kept now in the World Fauna 
Preservation Reserves. But it was a jungle nevertheless and something moved in it. 
Something big, very big.... 

There was a sudden high-pitched whine as the Activator cut in. The whole of 
existence tilted, hung for a moment, then, all at once, seemed to shoot upwards 
at an incredible speed. They heard voices that sounded uncannily like their own 
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voices and then the voices changed and it seemed that a baby cried. The voices 
returned again and they seemed to be talking faster and faster and the crying baby 
sound came again. Everything speeded up tremendously until it was only a wild, 
whirring gabble of noise, spinning past, completely out of control. The voices 
ceased to be voices.and became grunts, squeaks, howls and whistles. Then suddenly 
everything stopped with a tremendous jerk that was almost painful. 

For a moment, there was silence. 

The twins opened their eyes. 

They were lying on the banks of a slow, sluggishly flowing river. Above them 
was a sky of the most dazzling blue. Around them, strange foliage reared up, 
poisonous and tropical, giant ferns and trees with thick, rubbery-looking, glossy 
leaves. They were in a clearing and on the landward side, through a dark tunnel 
of foliage, they could see, stretching beyond, a bright red desert. They saw that 
much and closed their eyes again. They were both very tired and shaken as though 
they had just completed a long and arduous journey. 

“Where are we?” thought Wallson, E. H. 

“I don’t know,” his brother answered wearily. 

They lay there for a long time, and even lying there seemed to involve a tremen- 
dous effort. Then Wallson, E. H., began to talk, oddly, automatically. 

“We're lying on the bank of a river,” he said. “It’s a very broad river. It flows 
very slowly. The landscape is vaguely tropical. There are plants that resemble 
ferns. I think they are ferns. But they are gigantic in size.... 

He went on while Wallson, C. R., lay there with his eyes closed, listening, aware 
of the sound of his brother’s voice flowing into his mind and flowing out again to 
—where? He 'was passing the information on to someone but he could barely 
remember who it was. 

“It’s very hot,” he heard his brother say. “Clammy and steamy. Jungle heat. 
I can see something moving. Coming towards us. It seems to be something very 
clumsy but at the same time it seems to be moving at a surprising speed. I can’t quite 
make out what it is. Wait a minute... .” 

There was a long pause, so long that Wallson, C. R., opened his eyes to see what 
was causing it. As he.did so, he realised that the clumsy, speedy thing that his 
brother had been describing had a companion and that the companion had been 
lurking nearby in the giant foliage. Now it had moved out and stood towering 
above the twins. It had a long snaky neck and an even longer, powerful tail. Its 
head was tiny and malevolent. The creature was obviously a reptile but a reptile 
plus. It stood about thirty feet high and was almost eighty feet in length. 

It was a brontosaurus. 

They had gone back in time all right. They had gone right back to the Mesozoic 
Age, the second era of geological time, the era of the Dinosaurs. The Terrible Twins 
had landed right bang among the Terrible Lizards. 
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The brontosaurus stared at them out of dim,.blank eyes. Its tiny head came 
swinging down swiftly and then drew back cautiously. It was obviously puzzled 
but it was also curious and its curiosity appeared to be stronger. The huge neck 
curved downwards again and Wallson, C. R., felt the hair prickle along the back of 
his neck. A thought came to him from his brother’s mind. 

“The brontosaurus,” the thought said, “was a vegetarian.” 

“I know that,” Chuck thought, “and you know that but does the brontosaurus!” 

Apparently it did not. The head flicked down again and they had a glimpse 
of teeth that looked capable of dealing with more than a salad. The huge neck came 
thrashing round with the exploding violence of a snapped hawser. It was only a 
dark blur as it came whipping towards Wallson, E.H. His brother watched, horrified, 
then his horror changed to amazement. 

The huge reptile’s head went right through hts brother as though he had not been there. 

Chuck laughed outright in sheer relief and he could hear his brother laughing 
too. In a way, that was the truth. They weren’t there. What was there was a kind 
of projection of themselves, moving pictures of themselves that two professors. 
millions of years away, were projecting on the screen of the past. They were, in 
a sense, upside down ghosts, ghosts of two people moving about an era that had 
vanished long before they had been born. The brontosaurus did not realise this. 
To it, the thing seemed simpler. It had swung at something but there had been 
no impact. Therefore, it had missed. Therefore, the thing to do was to swing 
again; which it did with exactly the same result. It kept swinging and swinging, 
scything sideways blows that weuld have uprooted trees, and after a while the spec- 
tacle became downright funny. Eventually, the monster gave up and went rumbling 
away, pausing occasionally to look round balefully at the strange new inhabitants 
of its landscape. 

“It shouldn’t happen to a dog,” said Wallson, C. R. 

“It couldn’t,” replied his brother. 

-For what seemed to them hours, they wandered around sending back commen- 
taries on everything that they came across. They followed the course of the river 
for a while, commenting as they went. The river seemed to teem with vicious life 
and once they saw two huge reptiles, a fifty-foot Zeuglodon and a slightly smaller 
Mosasaurus, both armed with fearsome rows of teeth, locked in a deadly battle that 
made the water boil creamily around them: then the creamy water was suddenly 
deluged with scarlet and the battle was over as far as the Mosasaurus was concerned. 
After that, they cut inland away from the sheltering tropical foliage towards the 
bright red desert. The sand was littered with whitened bones, huge, long skeletons 
that looked like the beached wrecks of ships. They came across a tiny, vicious-looking 
little animal, feeding voraciously on a clutch of large reptile eggs that had been. 
buried in the sand for the hot sun to hatch out; and all the time the twins sent their 
messages and observations crackling back across the centuries. 
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In the late afternoon they returned 
to the river. Their faces were pale and 
strained now and their heads were begin- 
ning to throb with the terrific effort of 
transmission. Otherwise, they were 
finding the experience pleasant. They 
thought of themselves as divers, being 
lowered down through green depths of 
time at the end of an electrical current. 
They lay down and slept for a while and 
when they woke, they felt better. It was 
dark now and a bright moon, the size of 
a butter barrel, flung its prodigal light 
over the earth. The night throbbed like 
adrum. There were heavy black shadows 
everywhere. One of them looked heavier 
Zand blacker than the others. Then it 























moved. It was another Terrible Lizard. 
It stood on great hind legs and was about 
eighteen feet high. It had very short 
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forelegs, each of which ended in three razor-sharp claws, about eight inches long. 
Its large, brutal head was furnished with teeth slightly longer than its claws. Its 
overall length was not much under fifty feet. 

“A tyrannosaurus!” E. H. breathed. 

“And no vegetarian either,” his brother replied. 

The reptile lurched its dreadful head towards the direction of the slight sound. 
Its mouth opened and the moonlight shone on the gigantic teeth. The twins shivered. 

“Not my idea of a pet,” Chuck thought. 

“Not exactly cuddly,” E. H. agreed. “However, in the interests of science, let’s 
shave a gander at it.” 

He stood up in the moonlight and began to walk towards the Tyrannosaurus. 
It saw him come and straightened up, almost unbelievingly. The huge claws sheared 
the air. Then the nightmare thing happened. Chuck tripped over a boulder and felt 
the pain of the jolt tingle his foot. It was a trivial thing in itself but it was far from 
trivial in its meaning. 

It meant that something had gone wrong. It meant that they were no longer two dimen- 
stonal projections from the future, moving through the past with complete immunity. They 
had been disconnected from their own time. They could feel things now. And if they could 
feel the jar of a boulder, that meant that, should a brontosaurus swing its head at them now, 
the blow would not pass through them harmlessly. They were vulnerable now, marooned 
in the Mesozoic Age. -And standing before them, hostile and infinitely dangerous, was the 
most savage and ruthless symbol of that age—the Tyrannosaurus. 

“Let’s get out of here fast,” thought Chuck. 

They turned and began to run back towards the shelter of the foliage they had 
just left. The Tyrannosaurus roared deafeningly and came thundering after them. 
It moved at a fantastic speed, covering the intervening space in huge leaps, crashing 
through foliage and trees like a prehistoric tank. 

“Over there!” Chuck panted. “A cave!” 

The huge monster overran them, whirled round, leaped at them and, missing, 
crashed into a tree. A roar of frustrated rage split the night as the twins dashed into 
the cave. Something snarled and rushed out and next thing there came a horrible 
scream. The original occupant of the cave had run straight into the Tyrannosaurus 
and the Tyrannosaurus was not one to pass up a chance. The twins backed away 
into the cave which seemed desperately shallow and listened to the horrible crunching 
that came from outside. 

“Maybe it'll forget us now,” thought Chuck. 

“It takes a lot of calories to keep a thing that size going,” said his brother 
silently. “Whatever that thing was that ran out of the cave, it’s only a titbit. We're 
the main course.” | | 

The tyrannosaurus roared again. There came a frightful snuffling at the cave 
opening, accompanied by a smell of blood. The huge teeth snapped and missed and the 
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reptile roared, filling the cave with deafening sound. Twice, three times it struck, 
missing each time. The stench of its horrible breath in the enclosed space was 
sickening and overpowering. Then the huge head was withdrawn and for a second 
or two there was a blessed silence. 

“Do you think it'll go away?” thought Chuck, and his brother shook his head 
in the darkness. 

“No,” he said. “It’s only working out a new approach.” 

The new approach took the form of a foreleg with three large claws. It came 
scrabbling into the cave, reaching, reaching. The roaring began all over again. 
It lasted for a long time before the Tyrannosaurus withdrew, baffled, for the second 
time. Then the head came again, shoving, snapping, thrusting with a bulk of tons 
behind it. A shower of small stones came cascading down on the twins and there 
was a sharp crack. 

“The rock’s going!” Chuck shouted. 

A portion of rock fell with a thud and was pawed jinpatiently out of the way. 
The horrible head swung in closer and the jaws opened. Chuck felt the teeth close 
on his ankle, then the jaws snapped together like a trap—on nothing. Everything was 
all right again. They were re-connected with their own time. 

“Good old Professor Pommos!” said Chuck, and fainted. 

His brother sat holding him while the Tyrannosaurus raged and roared and went 
crazy. Then, suddenly, everything seemed to tilt upwards and there came a wild, 
whirring, whirling gabble of sound. Gradually it began to resemble scrambled 
speech and through it, at irregular intervals, came sounds that might have been 
the cries of newly-born children. The tempo became slower and the sound more 
recognisable. Then there was a blinding flash of light and the twins opened their 
eyes. Pommos and Koest were staring down at them affectionately. The psycho- 
metric stimulus object that had been clutched in E. H.’s hand tumbled to the floor, 
Koest picked it up. . 

“A Tyrannosaurus’s bone?” E. H. asked faintly. 

“Yes,” said Koest. 

“We nearly finished up that way too,” E. H. said. 

Professor Pommos smiled. “A perfect experiment,” he said. “Perfect.” 

The twins did not hear him. They were both asleep. They slept for twenty-four 
hours and when they awoke and saw themselves in a mirror, they were silent for a 
while. Before the experiment, they had both had jet black hair. Now that the 
experiment was over, their hair was snowy white. 

“Never mind,” Chuck said. “It makes us look distinguished.” 

Then they dressed and E. H. helped his brother along the antiseptic corridor 
to the hospital. What the doctor said when Chuck said he wanted treatment for a 
Tyrannosaurus bite is, however, another story. 





[* a room high above the octagonal city of Arcton, a piano was playing a man. 
He was a small man, dazzlingly bald and very handsome. He wore a bright 
scarlet tunic of a soft pliable metal called tyrium. His name was Ztl and he was 
in the prime of life, being a mere three thousand, seven hundred and forty-two 
years old. 

The piano liked playing Ztl because the little man was super-intelligent and 
ultra-sensitive, and always chose the kind of music that allowed the instrument to 
display the full range of its ability, a fact which made the communication between 
them full and satisfying. Ztl would feed in the music, which consisted of micro-thin 
strips of gold attached to a transparent plastic backing, then he would complete the 
circuit by placing his hands on the keyboard. Sound would come surging from 
the sensitised gold strips and, filtering through the electronic register of the piano, 
transmit itself to Ztl’s brain by way of the delicate nerve endings of his fingers. 
From there it would energise his whole being, flooding every cell in his body ‘with 
a sense of supreme well-being. 

Ztl was extremely harmonic which was just as well for a man who indulged 
in the perilous hobby of music; for perilous it was. In the old First Civilisation days 
of imperfect communication, it had often been said of an unskilful performer that 
he had murdered a composer’s music. Now, the boot was on the other foot and a 
composer’s music was liable to murder an unskilful performer. The new Epsilon-ray 
gold strip technique enabled composers not only to write down their music but to 
incorporate in the writing down how they themselves required that the music should 
be played. It was here that the danger lay for those who performed the music. If 
they lacked skill or understanding or sensitivity, the Epsilon-ray transmissions set 
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up a mental conflict that resulted in a nervous breakdown at least and generally in 
complete madness. In very extreme cases, it could set up a chain reaction which 
brought about partial or total disintegration of the body cells. “Don’t shoot the 
pianist, he’s doing his best,” had been an ancient joke, but the musical instruments 
of the Twenty-fourth Civilisation had no sense of humour, and if the pianist’s best 
was not good enough, they destroyed him without outside assistance. 

The music played on and on while Ztl smiled gently. He smiled because the 
piece that flooded melodiously through him was one of his favourites. When he 
smiled, he looked kind-and soft and harmless. “Spacescape” the piece of music was 
called and in its own way it had caught some of the loneliness and beauty and terror 
and exhilaration of outer space. Ztl closed his eyes and his smile became almost 
saintly. Behind the music were certain memories. He was recalling how he had 
been humming the theme from “Spacescape” just before the attack that had destroyed 
the giant planet Mara and its eighteen moons, transforming them from an orderly 
planetary system into one immense, blazing, artificial sun. Billions and billions of 
living beings and a whole culture had perished in that holocaust, instantaneously 
atomised. Ztl’s face became thoughtful.- The slaughter had been regrettable but 
necessary, for the inhabitants of Mara and its system had been pirates, parasites of 
space. : . 

The music went on and on, beautiful and perfect, reflected in the little man’s 
calm features. Ztl the ferocious, the greatest warrior in history, smiled gently as a 
child smiles in its sleep. Then suddenly the music stopped, cut off abruptly. Ztl’s 
face became cold and stern and official. He took his hands away from the keyboard 
and stood up. The light in the room had changed colour from a soothing, spring- 
time green to a flickering indigo that created a sense of alarm and urgency. Ztl 
walked over to the glass wall of his room and stared down at the octagonal city, 
thousands of feet below. Everywhere the same indigo light was flickering. He stood 
waiting for the Crisis Report which would come to him, with automatic priority, 
as the Supreme Commander of the Twenty-fourth Civilisation. He energised the 
telescreen that took up the whole of one wall. 

“Speak!” he commanded. 

A figure came sharply into focus on the screen. In appearance, it resembled 
a giant silver ant. Its antennae quivered furiously. 

“Crisis Report!” it said. 

“Of what nature?” Ztl asked, and the antennae vibrated again. 

“Extra-galactic,” came the prompt answer. “Concerning Synthetic World 859. 
Detailed nature of crisis unspecified.” 

Ztl relaxed slightly. 

“Restore normal lighting to the city,” he said. 

This was standard procedure. When normal lighting was restored immediately 
following the indigo alert, the inhabitants of Arcton knew that the emergency was 
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not immediately and directly threatening. The silver ant acknowledged the instruc- 
tion and began transmitting swiftly. The city lightened and as the brightness grew, 
the tension lessened. 

“Summon the Council,” Ztl said. 

He de-energised the wall screen and the silver ant vanished. Ztl threw off his 
scarlet cloak and from a wall cupboard took out another one that seemed to be made 
of a bright platinum. As a garment it was unique. It was the only one of its kind 
in the universe. It was the war cloak of the Supteine Commander of the Twenty- 
fourth Civilisation. 


~ The Council was already assembled by the time Ztl arrived. There were about 
thirty of them, assembled round a huge, circular table, all of them experts in one 
particular field of science. The giant silver ant stood aloof from them in a corner. 
Close to, his silver colour proved to be due to a tightly-fitting soft armour. He 
stood there, unmoving, aware that he would take no part in the discussions that were 
about to begin. The experiments that had been carried: through during the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Civilisations had succeeded in altering and improving the 
physical development of the ants but had been unable to bring about corresponding 
mental advances. There had been striking progress, admittedly, but the absolute 
limit of development had been reached when the ants had arrived at a level that 
corresponded roughly with that of the human intelligences of the Fourth and Fifth 
Civilisations. That was as far as the ant intellectual potential went or was capable 
of going. They could appreciate creative thought but were almost wholly incapable 
of it themselves; but their strong instinct for social organisation made them the 
natural soldiers of the Twenty-fourth Civilisation; they were literally unaware of 
the emotion of fear and death, to them, was a meaningless word. From the moment 
of his amalgamation and communication with the ants, Man was practically invin- 
cible throughout the universe. With his Milit-Ants he could tackle anything. ~ 

The Harmost of the Milit-Ants was not the only one who remained standing in 
the room. Not far away from him stood a smiling figure, an elderly man with a 
good-humoured face. Occasionally, he would glance right round the room with 
a curiously blank stare. Otherwise he stood with an unnatural stillness. Everyone 
referred to him as the Co-ordinator. He had no other name, for he was a robot. 
His function was to assemble and evaluate all the separate knowledges, all the indi- 
vidual suggestions and objections that were put forward by the humans around the 
council table. Then at the end he would sum up, giving the overall picture and the 
most likely solution of the problem. 

Ztl slid into the one vacant seat. The blank stare suddenly died from the 
Co-ordinator’s eyes and they glowed with an odd ruby-like flame. © 

“Report,” said Ztl. 2. 

One of the men on his right cleared his threat. 
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“Four space hours ago,” he said, “all our usual communication channels were 
suddenly blotted out by a blanket hyper-frequency message. When we switched this 
to the telepathy-printer, as we always do with bhf messages, all we got was a repetition 
of the letters SOS which, of course, was meaningless at first.” 

“It is not meaningless now then?” asked Ztl. 

“No,” said the Communications Chief, whose name was Hlet. “It is not mean- 
ingless now. I broadcast the facts on the internal system with an all departments 
query.” 

“And the answer came from your own department,” Ztl said quietly. 

“Yes,” Hlet admitted, flushing. “From the Research Section of my own depart- 
ment. They unearthed the information that these letters, SOS, were, many thousands 
of years ago, a general distress signal.” 

The robot chuckled as though it had known that all the time. 

Hlet stared round at it with a look that was almost pained. 

“Naturally,” he went on, “that made us concentrate on the message. We sent 
out a maximum series of echo light beams in order to build up a dimensional image 
of whatever was sending out the signals. We failed. There was radiation inter- 
ference. We tried again, this time cutting in the screener valves. We got a picture 
of a space lifeboat.” 

“A space lifeboat,” said Ztl, frowning, “and radioactive!” 

“Its speed,” the Communications Chief said, “was practically nil, and it kept 
changing direction so often that any attempt to plot a course would be almost mean- 
ingless.” 

The robot chuckled. Ztl’s face was gentle and thoughtful. 

“The Harmost of the Milit-Ants,” he said, “ mentioned something about Synthetic 
World 859.” 

Hlet nodded. 

“The position of the space lifeboat,” he said, “was almost the same as the last 
charted position of Synthetic World 859.” 

For a while there was silence around the table while, in the background, the robot 
chuckled at some secret joke. The sound had a queer note of superiority which 
nobody minded becatise, on these occasions, the robot was superior. The articulated 
body of the Milit-Ant Harmost quivered slightly. Ztl stared at the faraway wall, 
submerged in thought. 

“Robot!” he said. 


The robot laughed, and then its good-natured face seemed to shine with excite- 
ment. The red glow in its eyes became almost hypnotic. Its head swung round, 
observing all the faces. around the table. . 

Then it said: 

“The space lifeboat is, of course, from Synthetic World 859. My memory circuit 
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tells me that no other Synthetic World has been launched within the past three space- 
years. Therefore, it would appear that something has happened to SW8>59.” 

The robot chuckled. 

“On the other hand,” it went on, “why only one space lifeboat? There are ten 
thousand, three hundred and ninety-eight people on board SW8s9.” 

There was a pause. 

“That point about the radiation is interesting,” the robot said. “There should 
be no radiation from a lifeboat.” 

“There was,” said Hlet definitely. ; 

“Then there is that strange business about the distress message,” the robot went 
on serenely. “A distress message couched in a form that was obsolete ten thousand 
years ago.” 

“There is one possible explanation . ...” a man at the far side of the table began, 
only to be interrupted by the robot. 

“T’ve thought of that,” it said, almost rudely. The man smiled. No one minded 
the robot’s rudeness. It was the only compensation it had for being a robot. It was 
rude to everyone with the exception of Ztl and the Harmost of the Milit-Ants. 
Towards Ztl it displayed something that was almost reverence and the Harmost it 
s.-med to regard with a strange kind of fellow feeling, a kinship of the not-quite- 
human. 

“Sum up,” Ztl ordered, and the robot became brisk and efficient. 

“Synthetic World 859 is in trouble,” it said, its voice monotonous. “The trouble 
would appear to have come from inside the Synthetic World itself. Otherwise, had 
it been attacked, or even destroyed, the automatic distress beam would have come 
into operation at once.” 

Ztl nodded. 

“Furthermore,” the robot continued, “Synthetic World 859 has, at one point, 
anti-accelerated almost to a standstill. That was when the lifeboat was launched 
or made its escape. Had it been launched under normal conditions, it would have 
had a speed of thousands of light-years. Interference with the prearranged speed of 
Synthetic Worlds is forbidden, even in the direst emergency, under Section Four of 
the Interstellar Colonisation Plan. Therefore, what happened to SW859 represents 
a flagrant act of disobedience.” 

The Harmost of the Milit-Ants stirred slightly. 

“The lifeboat was radioactive,” the robot went on, tonelessly, “because someone 
tried to destroy it with atomic fire. Whoever manned the lifeboat was severely 
wounded. The wound was almost certainly in the head and affected balance and 
memory functions. That is why the lifeboat was steered so erratically and it also 
explains the out of date form of the distress message. The man who sent that had 
probably read about the old SOS method. That memory was released when the 
rest of his brain was damaged. He is probably dead now.” 
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Ztl’s face was smooth and gentle. “State your provisional conclusion,” 
he said. 

There was a very slight pause as though the robot was unwilling to commit 
itself to something that was, by its very nature, not precise. Its eyes seemed to glow 
with a diminished redness. 

“The general trend of events,” it said carefully, “points to a state of mutiny 
existing on board Synthetic World 859.” 

A rustle seemed to go round the council table. The Milit-Ant leader straightened 
up. Ztl made a little open tent with the fingers of his two hands and stared through 
it for a while. - 

No one spoke. The silence in the room became thick. 

“Three squadrons should be enough,” Ztl said at last, and the men round the 
table nodded. The robot chuckled. 

“You will have to use space war technique,” it said. 

“Make your preparations,” Ztl said to the giant silver ant. 

The Harmost of the Milit-Ants vibrated his antennae. 

“Immediately,” he replied. 

He went off quickly and silently. Ztl and the men round the table stood up. 
There was no need for further discussion. The plan to meet an emergency like the 
one that had been under review had long since been worked out and each man knew 
his part. Within an hour, detailed suggestions and information from all departments 
would be placed before the robot who would jigsaw them together into a plan of 
campaign. One by one they filed out. | 

Alone in the room, the robot chuckled mindlessly. 


Eight hours later, the three punishment squadrons were on their way, three 
deadly silver arrowheads thrusting through the icy velvet darkness of infinite space. 
Ztl was in command of the leading formation while the second group was led by the 
Milit-Ant Harmost. The third was an expendable robot group. That, too, was 
roughly the order in which they operated. The men made the first skirmishing 
trial of strength attacks from which the blueprint of the operation was drawn up. 
The Milit-Ants took over from there and anything that they could not handle was 
handed over to the robots. It was very seldom that the robots had to be called in. 

Zt] sat in the leading ship, staring out at the fantastic panorama of space that 
always had power to stir and excite him. He was humming a tune to himself, a 
tune that he had also hummed the day that he had blown up the giant planet Mara. 
Outwardly, his face was serene, but his mind was troubled. He was thinking about 
Synthetic World 859. Compared to some of its predecessors, it was nothing at all. 
Synthetic World 441, for example, had set off into space carrying just under a quarter 
of a million people. It had been exactly what its name claimed, an artificial man- 
made world. It had had its central committee of government, its defence forces, its 
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factories, its hydroponic agricultural settlements, its laws, everything that the 
original planetary world of earth had. The only difference was that SW441 was 
a moving world. It would journey on and on through space. Children would be 
born in it, would go to school, would grow up and live and die in it, establishing 
a pattern of life for their children in turn. Then one day it would reach another 
world where conditions were favourable to life as mankind understood it and a new 
world would appear in the universe. That was the theory behind the whole idea of 
synthetic worlds, and until the incident of Swé 59 there had never been the slightest 
hitch. 

Ztl frowned. The robot’s suggestion of mutiny worried him. The system of 
synthetic worlds was an important part of the Twenty-fourth Civilisation. In the 
bad old days of the earlier civilisations, the population of Earth had grown immensely 
beyond Earth’s capacity to feed it. There had been countless dreadful wars, each of 
which had been more destructive than the last. In the Eighth Civilisation, mankind 
had almost been wiped out completely. The survivors had gathered, frightened by 
the ghastly success of their own powers of destruction, and had attempted to work 
out a peaceful future. Space travel had followed as an almost natural result. Later, 
a maximum population figure for the Earth had been worked out. Anything in 
excess of that was allocated to a synthetic world and sent off, fully equipped, into 
space. There was no hardship involved and everyone accepted the system without 
complaint; or at least they had done until now. If there really had been a mutiny 
on board SW859, then it struck a blow at the whole structure of universal society 
and opened a way for the return of the bad old days of war and slaughter and poverty 
and disease and suffering: and that, said Ztl to himself, must not be allowed to happen. 
He became aware of a respectful figure standing beside him. 

“We've picked up the lifeboat in the telesearcher,” the man said. 

Ztl followed him along a narrow corridor to the Filter Room. A group of men 
were seated at a semi-circular table made of featherweight plastic-metal alloy. One 
of them was punching the buttons of a computing machine. Another was making 
notes on a pad as he listened to the Geigerphone. On the rectangular screen in front 
of them, Ztl saw the image of the space lifeboat, a thin steel shell with tiny stubby 
wings for use in atmospheres. It should have had a row of distress lights but there 
was no sign of them. Dead, thought Ztl, they’re all dead in there. 

“Intercept,” he said aloud. 

“PX1037,” said the man at the computing machine, punching buttons. 

“Check,” said his neighbour. 

The computing machine clattered again. 

“Drift factor —8,” the man announced. 

“Check,” said his neighbour. | 

The man at the computing machine pressed down a master key, a light glowed 
and a punched card came shooting out from a slot. His neighbour took it, fed it 
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into his machine and sat back. A green light flickered, followed by another one, as 
first the Milit-Ant Harmost and the robot brain acknowledged receipt of the message. 
Then slowly, easily, the huge ship began to turn automatically on to the course 
that would take it to the space lifeboat. A bell rang and the course was set. The 
green lights flickered again to show that the other squadrons had taken up station. 
Ztl turned to the man at the Geigerphone. 

“How much radioactivity is there still?” he asked. 

“Plenty,” the Geigerphone operator replied. “Not as much as there was because 
of diffusion. But it’s still registering 6 above L.” 

L was the point at which a radioactive concentration became immediately lethal. 
Ztl nodded as though confirming the thought he had had earlier. There would be 
no survivors in the lifeboat. 

“We'll neutralise it,” he said. 

The officer in charge of the Filter Room stared at him in astonishment. 

“That'll lose us a whole day,” he said. 

“We'll neutralise just the same,” Ztl said. 

“Wouldn’t it be simpler to send in the robots?” the officer asked. 

“It would,” Ztl agreed. “Only I need them for the attack. There are women 
and children on board SW8s59 and I don’t want radioactive robots swarming in 
among them.” 

“It might not be necessary to use the robots,” the young officer said. 

“It might not,” Ztl agreed politely, “but again it might.” 

The officer nodded and turned to the man at the computing machine. “Plot 
the radiation field,” he said, “and our minimum safe distance for neutralisation 
drill.” 

Ztl walked out of the Filter Room as the man began punching buttons. 


The interception worked out perfectly. During the final thousand light-years, 
the punishment ships decelerated progressively until, by the time they had reached 
the point beyond which it was no longer safe to go, the ships were at a standstill in 
space. Ztl, up front, stared out through his visiport at the lifeboat, caught in the 
wide beam of his ship’s searchlight. The thin steel shell was swinging slowly round 
and round in a circle, trapped in the centre of a deadly, invisible, poisonous whirlpool 
of radiation. It looked empty and pathetic. Ztl put himself in contact with the 
whole fleet. 

“Start neutralising,” he said. “Spread the ships round in a circle. Flight com- 
manders will take over automatic control for positioning of each individual ship. 
Relative angles have already been worked out and will be passed on. Check back 
when positions are established.” 

It took about thirty earth-minutes. Then a voice said from a speaker: “Fleet 


position 
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Zt] looked out. The thirty-six ships made a circle of which the spinning lifeboat 
was the centre. 

“Start neutralising,” he ordered. 

The ship throbbed as the neutraliser throbbed into action, pouring out black, 
energised light; creating a counteracting field of absorbent energy that soaked up 
the deadly radiation from the lifeboat as blotting-paper soaks up ink. Gradually 
a bright green mist began to appear in the radiation area, swirling round and round 
like smoke. It would be there for a long time and when it finally vanished, the 
radiation would vanish with it. In the meantime, there was nothing much that 
could be done. Ztl lay down on a couch of spun rubber and slept. 

He was awakened by a sudden silence. The engines that powered the neutralisa- 
ton plant had stopped. He got to his feet and stared out through the visiport. The 
green mist was no longer there. The lifeboat was no longer dangerous. Ztl depressed 
the switch of his speaker. 

“Final check,” he said. 

“Radiation zero,” a voice came back. 

“Bring the lifeboat alongside,” he ordered, and stared out again. 

Space-suited figures swam into his line of vision, drifting away slowly to carry 
out his instructions. He watched them as they returned, pushing the lifeboat in 
front of them. It looked fragile and crumbling like a dead, dried-up leaf. 

“Lifeboat alongside.” 

Ztl donned his space suit and went out to investigate. There were two dead men 
in the lifeboat. One had obviously been killed instantaneously by the atomic blast 
from SW8s59. The other had died more slowly. There was a dreadful wound across 
the top of his scalp. Ztl looked at him for a long time. Then he walked towards 
the other side of the lifeboat, towards the instrument ledge. A small black box, 
lead-protected, stood at one corner. Ztl opened it and extracted a tiny roll of thin 
metal tape. There may be something here, he thought, a message perhaps, a last 
message. The dead man who had tried to contact headquarters would probably 
have thought of that. 

Zt] carried the roll of tape back into the ship, placed it on the spindle of a playback 
and listened. At first there was nothing and then, startlingly, a voice cut in. It 
was a tired voice, ragged with agony and effort. It said: 

“My name is KIn ... hydroponics engineer of SW859...I am dying...” The 
voice choked and then came up loud again as though it was beyond control. 

“Vlast seized SW859... he has thirty men... they are Atavists.... 

There was another pause, longer this time. 

“Destination ...H48... Orion... .” 

And that was all. Ztl put out a Fleet Call. 

“Ships resume station,” he said. “Check when in position. Courses to be worked 
out for H48 Orion.” 


| 
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The punishment fleet swung quickly into formation and went shooting off on 
a new heading. Behind them, the lifeboat drifted through space with its two dead 
passengers. 

The ships went hurtling on through vastness. Around them, stars made queer 
patterns on the darkness. They saw worlds that were not worlds but thin spherical 
envelopes of gas. They saw a huge sun that had immense rings round it, like Saturn; 
hundreds and hundreds of them in every possible colour. One of the robot ships 
was hit by a huge meteor, flared up and vanished. Still they kept on. Ahead of 
them they kept sending out thin streams of electrons, hoping to pick up traces of 
their quarry. They picked up nothing. Vlast obviously had Synthetic World 859 
tucked in behind a radar rejection screen. Either that or he had changed his plans 
and was making for some objective other than H48 Orion. There was no way of 
knowing definitely. All they could do was to go hurtling on, trusting blindly in 
the truth of a dying man’s message. 

They came on Synthetic World 859 so suddenly that Ztl, gazing out through 
the visiport, could hardly believe his eyes. There it lay, gigantic, shapeless, sprawled 
across space and ablaze with light. 

It had changed since Ztl had last seen it. It was shorter by about a third of 
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its original length. Someone else had noticed that too and a voice came to Ztl’s ears. 
“She’s been cannibalised up forrard,” it said. 
Ztl smiled. The SW8s59’s factories had been busy with the cannibalised metal. 
With it they had built the interceptor ships that swarmed round, above, below, three 
hundred of them against Ztl’s thirty-six. 


They came swinging in in waves of thirty at a time, hitting, running, breaking 
away to re-form and come swinging in again. Ztl stacked his ships up in two diamond 
formations that brought a tremendous firepower to bear on the attackers. Vicious 
streaks of fire lit up everything redly. Tremendous silent explosions tore the darkness 
into jagged pieces. Disabled space ships went plunging off through space in a fall 
that would never end. Others blew up and vanished as though they had never been. 
Ztl’s force moved round the SW85s9 in a wide, sweeping circle, keeping their formation 
tight, fighting coolly, never missing a chance. Still the attackers kept coming in 
with a reckless fury that surprised Ztl and stirred him to a kind of admiration. One 
of them projectiled down on his ship, then disappeared in a soundless flame. The 
one behind it took the next burst of fire, checked, and went cart-wheeling away, 
over and over. Ztl glanced at a row of tiny lights on an indicator board. So far, 
his force had suffered no casualties: the attackers, on the other hand, had lost about 
fifty-eight ships. The man in the space ship that hovered above the SW859 would 
hardly relish that. From that vantage point, Vlast was conducting the battle in 
person and in the past, very hot half-hour, he had witnessed the destruction of about 
a fifth of his effective strength. Ztl hoped that the opposing leader would be worried 
enough about that not to notice what he himself was doing: for, very gradually, 
Ztl was widening the circle that his formation made around the synthetic world, 
skilfully drawing the scene of the struggle farther and farther away from it. Already 
he had almost trebled the distance, forcing the enemy space ship headquarters to 
come nearer to him if it intended to keep a dominating picture of what was hap- 
pening. Now, as the second enemy assault began, Ztl drew them off even farther 
as he fought off ship after ship, pulverising them with a crushing weight of arma- 
ment. The new onslaught faltered and broke, falling off into spasmodic, foolhardy, 
single-handed attacks that were suicidal and pointless. Ztl smiled. He checked the 
position of Vlast’s space ship headquarters. He had lured it far enough away now 
to ensure that his plan, when it went suddenly into action, would not endanger 
SW8s9. He switched on his speaker. 

“Robot ships 1, 2 and 3 stand by!” he commanded, and saw the three acknow- 
ledgements of his instruction. Satisfied, he put out next an All-Fleet message. 

“Switch over to Flagship Manceuvre Control.” 

One by one the ships replied until finally the whole fleet became a single entity 
controlled by a single brain. From now on, the fleet was, for all practical purposes, 
one machine with one pilot—Ztl. He checked his position and looked thoughtfully 
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at the Hyperboost lever. This bit would call for very fine, split-second judgment. 
The Hyperboost gave tremendous accelerations, it was true, but at the same time 
it set up unpredictable strains and stresses that no ship could stand up under for 
more than a matter of minutes.. 

Ztl pulled the lever. 

The fleet shot forward and Zt] swung it round and over. Beneath him, every- 
thing vibrated and shook frighteningly. The blood roared in his head. His eyes 
saw everything behind a red haze. He could hardly breathe. Then, with a terrific 
effort, he reached over and pushed the lever back. For a moment, he staggered, then, 
catching his balance, he made his way over to the visiport. He smiled a pale, ex- 
hausted, triumphant smile. He had done it. He had swung his fleet between SW859 
and Vlast’s space ship headquarters, cutting the mutineers off. He put out another 
All-Fleet message. 

“De-control!” 

He watched tensely while the individual ships acknowledged the signal, won-. 
dering if perhaps the dangerous manceuvre had been too much for some of them. 
He sighed with relief as his full complement replied, accepting control once more 
for themselves. Zt] glowed with pleasure. He felt powerful and competent. He 
looked out the visiport-towards the enemy. The hostile ships were buzzing about 
in all directions, without co-ordination, dangerously mixed-up. Vlast had lost his 
grip on the situation. He had been taken by surprise and he was still off balance. 
Ztl saw no reason why he should be allowed to recover. 

“Robot ships 1, 2 and 3!” he called. 

The three lights flickered. 

“Fuse bombs!” ; 

The three lights responded. 

“Objective, enemy space ship headquarters!” 

The lights gleamed for the last time. From his observation point, Ztl saw the 
three ships leave his formation and drop away, silent and deadly. Vlast saw them 
too and for a moment the scene was one of wild confusion as he sent out a panic- 
stricken summons, trying to concentrate all his strength on the three deadly shapes 
that moved towards him like cannibal fish. Half a dozen ships roared down on the 
robots and were literally shot out of space. The sight seemed to drive Vlast into a 
frenzy. He forgot all about the formation that had cut him off from Synthetic World 
859. He threw away every idea of intelligent strategy. Nothing else in the universe 
mattered except the three sinister robot ships who were approaching with a terrible 
air of purpose. The sweat poured down Vlast’s face as he roared out his frantic 
instructions, hurling down everything he commanded at the imminent destruction 
that threatened him. 

The three robot ships disappeared in the centre of a whirling mass of attackers. 
Everything that Vlast had was in there, a solid wall of steel; and it seemed to be 
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working. It seemed to have turned the trick. Then the three robot ships blew up. 

They blew up exactly when Ztl decided they would blow up and that was at the 
very moment when they were surrounded by the maximum concentration of Vlast’s 
swooping space ships. There was a colossal, leaping gout of flame, like the exploding 
of a world, a surge of fire that made the succeeding darkness seem even darker by 
comparison. Vlast stared out at nothingness. Nothing remained. Nothing. Not 
quite nothing. Synthetic World 859 remained, its lights gleaming serenely, casting 
patchwork shadows on the circling ships of Ztl, undamaged and victorious. Vlast 
stared at them dully and then he threw his head back and screamed. 


Zz 





taneously what Vlast intended. He pulled his ship out of the circling formation 
and shot up to intercept the mutineer’s mad attempt on Ztl and his flagship. The 
two ships hit, tore each other open and flared up incandescently. Locked together, 
they went crashing away down the black deep like some weird, fiery insect. Ztl 
watched them go, his face sombre. Then he turned and stared at SW8s59. There 
were things to be done. 

The muntiny on board Synthetic World 859 was over. 
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Once again, in a room high above the octagonal city of Arcton, a piano was 
playing a man. He was a small man, dazzlingly bald and very handsome. He wore 
a bright black tunic made of a soft pliable metal called charontium. The privilege 
of wearing garments of charontium was a privilege accorded only to those who had 
performed signal service on behalf of the state. a 

Ztl’s face was calm and happy as the music of his favourite “Spacescape” flowed 
through him. He looked kind and soft and harmless. Then suddenly the music 
stopped, cut off abruptly. Ztl energised the telescreen that took up one wall of the 
room. The figure that came into focus on the screen resembled a giant silver ant 
which was what it was. | 

“Speak!” Ztl commanded. 

“Routine report,” the ant said. “All quiet.” 

“Tt is well,” Ztl said. 

He stared for a moment at the new Milit-Ant Harmost and once again he seemed 
to see two space ships locked together, blazing down the bitter depths of endless 
darkness. He wondered if the new Harmost would be as good as the old one. He 
stood there for a long time, then he turned and went back to the piano. 








F there was one thing that Space Barr preferred doing to anything else, it was 
I nothing. It was, he would explain not quite truthfully, the one thing he did really 
well. It was also, he would add, the reason he liked being marooned in space, 
hundreds of thousands of miles from anywhere in particular. Life on most of the 
planets demanded some sort of effort. Here, in his artificial satellite, it was practi- 
cally effortless; and such things as required effort were taken care of by his assistant, 
the serious-minded Butterworth, who possessed more degrees than a thermometer. 

On this particular day, Space Barr was floating midway between what would 
have been the floor and the ceiling if up and down had meant anything in space. 
He was enjoying himself quietly when he saw Butterworth swimming towards 
him, pulling himself along by means of dangling nylon ropes. Space groaned. 

“Not a message from Headquarters!” he said dismally, and Butterworth’s eyes 
gleamed behind spectacles like miniature portholes. 

“We're going to Venus,” he said. “Some sort of trouble there and you’ve to 
investigate.” 

“What kind of trouble?” Space demanded. 

“Oh, just trouble,” Butterworth replied vaguely. “That was all the message 
said.” 

Space Barr reached towards a dangling rope. 

“Oh, well,” he sighed. “Let’s go!” 

Outside the artificial satellite, a small rocket ship was waiting. It was fuelled 
and equipped, as it always was, for immediate take-off. Space and his assistant 
went aboard and made their way towards the control cabin. 
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“Naturally you’ve got a course made out and everything,” Space said in a bored 
voice. 

Butterworth nodded. . 

“Pll start up the rocket firing-mechanism,” Space said, and threw over a small 
switch lever. Butterworth and he settled themselves comfortably, their eyes focused 
on the pointer of a small dial. 

“Five seconds to go,” said Space conversationally, then the pointer had clipped 
round to zero and they were off. 

Ten days later, they came down through the thick cloud that encircled Venus. 
As usual, Butterworth’s navigation had been perfect and they lobbed down within 
sight of what looked like an encampment of gigantic bubbles. Jeeps with pressurised 
cabins betled to and fro between these bubbles, disappearing in and out of the 
airlocks. . 

“Let’s find out what’s irritating Venusian Headquarters!” Space said, walking 
‘towards a waiting jeep. He walked slowly and rather heavily, for during the past 
few months he had been living in a condition of weightlessness and he was not yet 
adjusted to the effects of gravity. Butterworth was in even worse case since he was 
at the best of times heavy and clumsy. They clambered into the jeep and relaxed. 
Space, in fact, went straight off to sleep and did not waken until the jeep drew up 
beside Venusian H.Q. But a few moments later, as he stood in the presence of the 
Planetary Controller for Venus, he was wide-awake and alert. 

“I'll come straight to the point,” said the Controller. 

“As you know, we had three planetary settlements here...” 

“Had?” said Space, raising an eyebrow.  - 

“I’m being very careful,” said the Controller. “We know that something 
happened to one of them. Don’t ask me what. Nobody knows. And now the 
second one seems to have lost contact with us. We have heard nothing from them 
for three days. Furthermore, we sent a couple of helicopters to find out why. Neither 
of them has returned.” . 

“Curious!” said Space, while Butterworth merely blinked. “You want me, of 
course, to investigate.” 

“J do,” snapped the Controller, “and I want you to start right now.” 

“I’m starting.” Space managed to stifle a yawn. “I am to have full facilities?” 

“A free hand,” said the controller. “Name anything you want.” 

“Pll start off with a helicopter,” said Space, and left the controller pressing 
buttons furiously. ea 

Five hours later, Butterworth looked up from his radarscope and blinked 
owlishly. 

“This is it,” he said, and Space nodded. 

“Down we go,” he grinned. 

The helicopter began to sink down through the thick clouds like a controlled 





stone. They came out of the opaque cloud into an atmosphere that was clear but just 
as dark. Butterworth left his seat and dropped 4 flare through the flare chute. It 
went swinging slowly downwards at the end of a parachute, splitting the gloom and 
revealing the surface below in reasonable detail. Guided by the light, Space Barr 
put the helicopter down lightly in the centre of a bubble city similar to the one 
they had visited earlier; but it was similar only in appearance for here there was not 
the slightest sign of activity. The city was on the dark side of the planet and yet 
there was no light to be seen anywhere. Butterworth flicked on a powerful torch 
that cast a beam a good hundred yards. It revealed nothing. The city was as silent 
as the grave. Space Barr whistled. 

“T don’t like this, Butterball,” he said. “Let’s take a look around.” 

They traversed the city, meeting no one. 

“ Maybe they hibernate,” said Butterworth. “Let’s take a look in the Headquarters 
buildings.” | 

They found nothing there except in one room. It was the conference room of the 
city’s nerve centre and as they opened the door and switched on the light, they saw 
a dark, scuttling mass on the floor. | 

“Insects,” said Space, stamping some underfoot. “Just how did they get here?” 

Butterworth said nothing. His eyes, huge behind his spectacles, were anxious: 
but that meant nothing since they always were. 

“Well, my Butterball,” said Space, “what does your mighty brain tell you?” 
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“It tells me,” replied Butterworth, 
“that I should be worried about some- 
thing. But it doesn’t tell me what that 
something is.” | 

“You’re not trying,” said Space with 
a grin. “You're tired. SoamI. Let’s 
have some sleep. After we’ve rested, we'll 
crack this mystery wide open in no time.” 

They bedded down in the Deputy 
Controller’s well-appointed private office. 
Space went to sleep almost immediately, 
but Butterworth lay awake for a long 
while, his face puzzled, but finally he, 
too, dropped off. 

He awoke with the horrible feeling 
that he had just had a nightmare. In it, 
something had been crawling over his face, something that he could not see but which 
felt horrible and disgusting. He sat up with a gasp and gasped again as he realised 
that the nightmare was real. Things were crawling over his face, thousands of them. 

“Space!” he howled. “Space!” 

“IT know,” came Space Barr’s voice. “The room’s crawling with them. I’m 
trying to get to the light.” 

In another second the light came on and for an instant Butterworth wished that 
it hadn’t. The room was alive with insects. The walls were dark with them; they 
were swarming over the ceiling; they made a black, pulpy carpet on the floor. There 
were millions of them and more were arriving every moment. Butterworth jumped 
to his feet with a cry and began brushing them off in panic. At the door, Space was 
busy in the same vain way. | 

“Butterball!” Space gasped. “Out of here! Into the corridor.” 

But the corridor, too, seethed with the creatures. The whole building seemed to 
be ‘bobbing up and down as the insects crowded on every available square inch; and 
by now the sheer weight of the dreadful black things was beginning to weigh both 
Space and Butterworth down. 

“If we go down,” Space gasped, “we’re done for. We'll suffocate in these beastly 
horrors.” 

It looked like it, too, when the sound came. It was high and piercing and it beat 
at the brain. Space felt his face contort in agony and saw his expression duplicated 
in Butterworth’s eyes. Everything felt intolerably hot and he closed his eyes and 
everything went dark. 

He woke to the sound of a man humming as though he was very pleased with 
himself, Barr tried to struggle up but found that he could not. He was securely 
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tied. He relaxed to think things over and the sound of the humming ceased as the 
man came over and smiled down at the helpless Space. 

“My dear Barr,” he said, “I was most surprised to see you.” 

“The surprise is mutual,” said Space. “Last I heard of you, Farquhar, was that 
you were due for transportation back to Earth. Too big for your boots, they were 
saying.” | 

Farquhar’s face darkened. 

“Fools!” he said. “I was the only brain among them. The only one with any 
idea of how the planet should be run.” 

“I heard about that, too,” said Space. “They tell me you wanted to get back to 
the old slave days.” | 

Farquhar smiled. 

“I have,” he said. “I have my own slaves now. Millions and millions and 
millions of them. Tiny, black, crawling slaves. But of course you’ve already met 
them.” 

Space Barr shuddered. 

“That’s what happened to the others,” he said almost to himself. 

“It is,” Farquhar said. “I turned them loose on the settlement. And on the 
other one. And in the next few days I’m sending them against the Planetary Control 
Centre. I won’t destroy it as I destroyed the others. I must have some human slaves 
as well to carry out my plans.” 

“You're crazy,” said a voice. Butterworth had recovered. . 

“Am I?” Farquhar sounded amused. “When you’re working for me, my dear 
Butterworth, you may regret that remark.” 

“Tell me,” Space interrupted, “just how you control your little pets.” 

Farquhar indicated a box in the corner. It resembled a small portable radio 
and Space noticed that Butterworth was 
staring at it with an intensity that almost - 
brought his eyes right through his thick 
glasses. Farquhar noticed Butterworth’s in- 
terest and, leaning across, knocked his glasses 
off. There was a tinkle of breaking glass. 

“I take no risks,” he said. “Especially 
since I need you to take a message back 
to Planetary Control. That is why I called 
my pets off.” 

“You mean that yeu want us to carry 
back a demand for surrender,” said Space, 
and Farquhar nodded. 

“I do,” he said. “Not immediately, of 
course. I want the advance guard of my 
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insects to be within striking distance when you deliver the message. That will take 
a few days. In the meantime you will be my guests.” 

He smiled thinly and went over to the door. 

“T shall return in about two hours,” he said. “I have certain things to do.” 

He went out, slamming the door behind him. There was a silence. 

“Bad show about your glasses,” Space said at last. 

“No,” said Butterworth almost happily. “A very good show.” He rolled over, 
his bound hands scrabbling until they touched something hard and jagged, a piece 
of broken glass. He lifted it between his fingers and smiled. 





“Now,” he said, “if you will rol this way, Space, we’ll see what can be done.” 

It was two hours before Farquhar returned. He walked into the room, smiling 
broadly but his smile changed when he met the amused glances of Space Barr and 
Butterworth. His jaw dropped but not for long because a tremendous uppercut 
from Space’s right fist lifted it right back into place. Farquhar crashed to the floor 
—out like a light. Butterworth took over from there and in a matter of seconds 
Farquhar was trussed up scientifically. 

“What now?” asked Space. 

“We take him to the helicopter,” said Butterworth. “Then we fly back and 
turn him in.” 
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“What about his little pets?” Space demanded, and Butterworth made a gesture , 
of annoyance. 

“I was forgetting about them,” he said. He went over short-sightedly and 
picked. up the box that F arquhar had left in the corner. He tucked it under one arm 
and indicated the unconscious Farquhar with the other. 

“Remember that room where we saw the insects,” he said. “Take him along 
there. I'll join you later.” 

Obediently, Space carted his prisoner along to the conference room. Half an 
hour later, Butterworth joined him, beaming hugely. | 

“What’s cooking?” Space asked him. Butterworth beamed but made no answer. 

_ “What’s cooking?” Space roared. Butterworth continued to beam until Space 
shook him by the arm. Then he reached up and _.took the ear plugs from his ears. 

“Forget about these,” he said. “You were saying?” 

“T asked you what was cooking,” Space said irritatedly. 

“Mr. Farquhar’s little pets,” said Butterworth. “You see, he controlled them by ‘ 
sound vibrations. With these he could chivvy them around in any direction like a 
sheep-dog handling sheep. When he got them advancing in the direction he wanted, 
he cut off the vibrations and let the insects do the rest. When they had done what 
he wanted, he switched on again and herded them back.” 

“The ones we found in this room?” asked Space. “Were they mutineers?” 

“This is a soundproof room,” said Butterworth gently. 

“Now tell me,” said Space, “what you were up to while I was fetching Farquhar 
along here.” 

“Simple,” said Butterworth. “I went along to the Communications Room. 
There’s a broadcasting system there that links up the whole city. I set it going, — 
then I switched on Farquhar’s little gimmick here. As you know, a loud enough 
noise can kill a man. At the present moment, I’m giving the insects twenty kilo- 
cycles. You know what that will do to them?” 

You tell me,” said Space. 

“ It cooks them,” said Butterworth. “Cooks them in two or three minutes.” 

“They’ll be overdone,” said Space. “Nip along and switch off the gimmick, then 
we'll be on our way.” 

“Right,” said Butterworth. “Thanks to me, you'll soon be floating happily 
around the satellite.” 

Space grinned. 

“Next time I’ve a moment,” he said, “I’m teaching you to handle the rocket 
ship. Then you can handle all the emergency calls alone.” 

“I could too,” said Butterworth modestly, then, replacing his earplugs, went off 
towards the Communications Room. 
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1. From their space ship, Don Regan and his mechanic 
Mike suddenly sight a planet which they cannot see 
charted in their inter-stellar map. 
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4. But there are living men on Planet X, the Trogo- 
lytes, and two of them are watching Don and Mike 
from their control tower. 
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6. Don and Mike watch with amazemant as huge 
objects silently fill the sky, and they soon feel the 
power leaving their limbs. 


top of which is Trog, the king of the planet. In a 
voice like thunder he sentences them to death. 


10. With a sudden jerk, he twists round and grabs 
the death-dealing ray-gun from the guard who, 
surprised, does not offer any resistance. 


7. They are utterly helpless, and when two men 
seize them and drag them through a maze of stone 
corridors, they cannot resist. 


escape and suddenly spots a ray-gun suspended from 
the waist of the warder behind Mike. 


I. His fingers Instinctively touch the right control 
knob and the guard is killed instantly. Then he trains 
it on Trog who falls in a heap on the dais, 





12. They rush down the deserted corridors and out 
into the open ground where the space-ship is. Buta 
guard in the control tower has seen them. 
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14. Don overtakes Mike but seeing more and more 

Trogolytes coming out of the control tower, wheels 
round, shouting “‘ Run on, Mike! "’ 
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16. At last he clambers on to the space-ship and 
immediately Mike draws up the ladder and adjusts 
the controls. 
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13. Don hears Mike’s voice come desperately through 
the Inter-com: ‘‘ They’ve seen us, Don!’’ Quick as 
lightning he points the gun at his pursuers. 


15. Mike reaches the ladder but the pursuers are 
almost on Don. With a terrific effort he fires at 
the last few. 
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17, The Mysterious Planet X falls away beneath 
them as they soar into space towards earth. Safety 
lies ahead! 








HEN Commander Steel and the three members of his Preliminary Survey 

Group returned to where their Main Base Camp should have been, no one 
was immediately worried. The Commander, admittedly, did have a gleam in his eye 
that boded ill for a base party that could ramble off, leaving a space-ship unguarded, 
but the remaining members of the P.S.G. were certain that the base party would 
return and were rather looking forward to the encounter. 

The base camp had been left under the command of Lieutenant “Precious” 
Jewell, an officer notorious throughout the tiny Space Fleet, not only because he 
obeyed rules and regulations down to the last comma, but also because he prided 
himself on doing so. Now, at last, it appeared as though that irritating pride was about 
to take a tumble and the prospect of “ Precious” Jewell being torn off a space-size strip 
was not without charm. So the P.S.G. trio, Dr. Martin, First Lieutenant Jenkins, and 
Sub-Lieutenant Billy Watson, pitched their self-inflated bubble tent and sat back 
gleefully to watch “Precious” Jewell receive the first raspberry in the history of Venus. 

Twenty-four hours later, with Jewell and his party still missing, the P.S.G. 
arrived at a conclusion which Commander Steel had drawn some time earlier. 
Something was wrong. How wrong they could only guess with a vague uneasiness. 
There was no sign of the base camp. There was no trace of the bubble tents nor of 
the equipment, which was heavy and awkward to handle. There was not even a 
sign of the litter that might have been expected where six men had been encamped 
for a week. There was nothing except the bleak Venusian landscape with its thick, 
lowering clouds and its perpetual greenish twilight. 
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They set up a twenty-four hour listening watch, listening in on the pre-arranged 
distress channel. From the Commander downward, each man took his turn, working 
a four-hour shift. The equivalent of an earth-day ticked past on their synchronised 
watches. It made no difference to the landscape outside the bubble tent where the 
Venusian day, because of the planet’s slower rotation, was twenty times longer 
than the twenty-four hour period of the earth; and more immediately important 
it made no difference to their knowledge, or lack of knowledge, of what had happened 
to Jewell and his men. The P.S.G. had listened almost desperately but their vigil had 
gone unrewarded. . 

The base party had, apparently, vanished completely from the face of Venus. 

That was when the P.S.G. really started to worry. 


Commander Steel called a conference at which the situation was discussed. 

“I have no doubt now,” said the Commander, “that Lieutenant Jewell and his 
company have met with some disaster. .The evidence, or lack of evidence, suggests 
that Lieutenant Jewell, in defiance of orders, struck camp and went off somewhere 
on his own initiative.” 

“That doesn’t sound like Precious...er... Lieutenant Jewell, sir,” Lieutenant 
Jenkins remarked. 

“It doesn’t,” the Commander agreed, “but we don’t quite understand yet what 
space can do to a man. It may have done something to Lieutenant Jewell.” 

“A disintegration of personality,” said Dr. Martin. 

“Something like that,” said the Commander. 

“They seem to have vanished into thin air,” said young Watson, and Jenkins 
grinned. 

“You’ve got your atmospheres mixed,” he said. 

“What do we do now, sir?” Dr. Martin remarked, practically. 

Commander Steel was silent for a moment. Then he said: 

“ According to schedule, we are due to take-off from Venus in three days’ time...” 

He paused and looked round his companions. 

“We shall do just that,” he announced quietly. 

“But, sir...” Watson was about to protest, but the Commander interrupted 
coldly. 

“We shall maintain our listening watch as formerly,” he said icily. “I refuse 
to authorise anything more than that.” | 

“I'd like to volunteer...” Watson began, but once again the Commander 
refused to allow him to Gnish: 

“When I want volunteers for anything,” he said quietly, “I shall ask for them. 
Anyone who volunteers without my blessing will find himself under close arrest.” 

“Yes, sir,” said young Watson, and that was that. 





The conference over, Commander Steel, Jenkins and young Watson came out 
through the tent’s airlock, leaving Dr. Martin to begin his four-hour stint at the radio. 
The Venusian clouds were like thick, white smoke and the landscape still swam 
through its curious, greenish twilight. Almost absent-mindedly, Commander Steel 
began to take off his space helmet. Watson made a movement as though to stop 
him, then checked himself and looked embarrassed as he remembered that men who 
had been inhaling pure oxygen over a longish period could exist comfortably without 
breathing for anything up to a quarter of an hour. Blushing slightly, he took off 
his own helmet and stared across at Jenkins who was wiping his forehead. 

“Nice,” said Jenkins blissfully. “Inside this thing you get to feel like a goldfish 
after a while.” 

Commander Steel said nothing. His head was raised and he seemed to be sniffing. 

“Where’s the smell coming from?” he demanded. Jenkins wrinkled his nose, 
then he chuckled. | 

“Doesn’t half pong whatever it is,” he said. “Smells like that haircream young 
Watson here carries in his kit.” 

“Hair cream?” Commander Steel bristled and Watson turned scarlet. 

“Lieutenant Jenkins is joking,” he mumbled. Jenkins grinned. 

“Back on Earth, sir,” he told the Commander, “Watson favoured a rather 
odorous hair cream. It ponged so much that the boys threatened to throw him out 
of the Mess. He had it with him on the Moon, too. Not that it mattered there. 
The Moon has no atmosphere.” . 

“And you have this...er...stuff here on Venus?” Commander Steel asked 
incredulously. 

“I—I must have packed it accidentally,” Watson said lamely. 





“You haven’t broken your hair cream container anywhere in this vicinity, 
have you?” he asked suspiciously. 

“TI haven’t even unpacked it, sir,” Watson sounded agonised. “Isn’t it time you 
put your helmet on again, sir?” 

“Time enough!” The Commander was brusque. “Let’s find out about this 
smell first.” | 

It was easier said than done for there was no particular point where anyone 
could have said definitely that the smell began. It seemed to hang around every- 
where, heavy and sweet and cloying. Watson found his head beginning to ache and 
even Jenkins no longer seemed so cheerful. They strode across the hard ground 
with Commander Steel leading, and all at once they were clear of the overpowering 
fragrance. It was like coming out of a scented fog. 

“Look at this,” Jenkins said suddenly. 

They looked and saw something that resembled a mushroom lacking a stem. 
It was about a foot in diameter, firmly attached to the surface, and, at first glance, 
seemingly made of rock. It was flanked by similar shapes which, in their turn, were 
flanked by others, and so on until they stretched round in a complete circle. 

Commander Steel prodded the nearest one with his toe. It was softer than one 
would have thought. 

“We've camped in the middle of a fairy ring,” Jenkins said. 

A curious strangled noise came from Commander Steel. 

“First hair cream,” he snorted, “and now fairy rings. Let’s get back to the 
tent before someone sees a leprechaun.” 

As he strode back, however, his eyes were thoughtful and once he glanced back 
towards the peculiar mushroom-like shapes. He was wondering whether they were 
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natural or artificial. It was theoretically possible that one of the curious objects 
could have been produced by the interaction of various natural forces. He could recall 
examples, back on earth, of natural objects carved and fretted, by wind and weather, 
into weird shapes: but these objects were invariably on their own, differed from each 
other in almost every way, and occurred at great distances apart. The Venusian 
mushroom shapes were significantly different from that. To begin with, there 
were dozens of them, each one a mirror image of the other, and they were all in the 
same place, forming a gigantic circle. In addition, they were comparatively soft 
to the touch. What did all that add up to? Steel asked himself, shying away as he 
did so from one possible answer to his question. 

And if they were artificial? was his next thought. To this he made the cautious 
answer that, if they were, then they were the product of someone or something, and 
left it at that. 

Commander Steel pursed his lips irritably. The mysterious business of Lieutenant 
Jewell and his men was getting under his skin. _He was losing his scientific detach- 
ment. For a moment he had almost succeeded in convincing himself that there was 
life, of a sort, on Venus. He went through the airlock into the bubble tent, feeling 
slightly ashamed of himself. In due course he relieved Dr. Martin and for four 
hours sat at the radio, determinedly not thinking of anything save the necessity of 
not missing a ‘sound that never came. Watson relieved him at midnight and he 
turned in, falling asleep immediately, only to dream of huge mushroom shapes that 
leered and winked and gave the i impression of being rather horribly amused, ° 

He awoke eight hours later, seeming to come up to consciousness from a great 
depth. He lay, half-awake, remembering how, ages ago, he had once almost drowned, 
and how it had felt rather like this. He heard the stertorous breathing of his com- 
panions and, propping himself up dizzily, he saw Jenkins slumped over the radio. 
He inhaled a deep breath and the inside of his nose was suddenly filled with searing 
pain. Immediately his head cleared violently and he became aware that the inside 
of the bubble tent reeked with a familiar, heavy, cloying scent that seerned heavier 
than ever, but with a new intensity that tore at the throat. He stumbled to his feet 
and shook the others awake. 

“Grab what you can,” Steel said urgently. “We've got to get out of here.” 

They gave him blank stares as though they were incapable of understanding and 
then the bubble tent began to disintegrate, crumbling in on itself from the top 
downwards, like cellophane vanishing before the path of an invisible flame. 

“That could happen to us,” Dr. Martin said hoarsely, and scrambled to his feet. 

Commander Steel hardly heard him for he was staring at something else. Where, 
twelve hours ago, there had been one solitary ring of mushroom shapes, there were 
now two; and as he watched, the individual mushrooms of the inner ring seemed 
to split across, as though in response to a signal, and a third circle of mushrooms 
ranged itself round inside the previous two. 





The members of the Preliminary Survey Group fastened their helmets and stood 
awaiting Commander Steel’s instructions. Jenkins was twiddling a rocket pistol. 
Dr. Martin was clutching two metal containers, one filled with vitamin tablets, 
the other with surgical instruments. Commander Steel held a plastic brief-case 
into which he had scooped all the records of the recent survey. Young Watson had 
a tin of exposed microfilm under one arm and the fingers of his other hand were 
clasped round something he had not yet had time to identify. He had snatched it up 
when he had heard Commander Steel’s order to grab what they could and he was 
aware dimly that it was hard and comforting in his hand. He did not appear to 
realise that it was a jar of hair cream. He seemed, in fact, hardly aware of anything, 
and he started visibly as Commander Steel spoke. 

“Keep close together,” the Commander said. 

They began to trot towards the nearest mushrooms. Little beads of condensation 
formed on their space-suits and blurred the visors of their helmets. They had a 
feeling that these tiny points of moisture could gather into something that would 
be rather deadly, and the feeling lent wings to their feet. By the time they made 
contact with the first rank of the mushrooms, the four men were close together and 
lumbering along at a fair lick. Something solid met Watson’s foot and for a horri- 
fying moment he felt himself falling. Miraculously, he regained his balance and, as 
he did so, he had a glimpse of something reaching out towards him, something that 
curled itself round his leg but was not possessed of sufficient strength to bar his 
progress. For a moment, he panicked, losing both his sense of direction and his 
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contact with his companions. There seemed hundreds of arms now, reaching towards 
him, until it dawned on him that he was running along the circumference of the 
middle circle. He wheeled sharply and thrashed his way clear. Then he stood for 
a few moments, trembling and wet with perspiration. He felt rather sick. 

.“It’s obvious now,” Commander Steel said, “what happened to Lieutenant 
Jewell and his party.” 

“J was nearly right,” Dr. Martin said. “I talked about disintegration of person- 
ality. But the disintegration of poor Jewell and his men was purely physical.” 

“What I don’t understand,” Watson burst out, “is how Lieutenant Jewell let the 
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thing happen. He must have noticed the perfume. He must have noticed that the 
concentration was becoming stronger. His bubble tents must have disintegrated 
just like ours did...” 

“He probably did notice all these things,” the Commander said quietly. 

“Then why did he stay, sir?” Watson demanded. 

“He stayed,” was the slow reply, “for what was to him the very best reason in 
the world. He had been ordered to stay, and he continued to carry out that order 
even when he knew that it meant death.” ; 

In the ensuing silence, it was obvious that Watson still had something on his 
mind. 

“There’s another point,” he said finally. “We got the perfume without any ill 
effects when there was only one single mushroom ring. It was only after the second 
circle appeared that the concentration became heavy enough to be dangerous.” 

“So what?” scoffed Jenkins. 
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“So this,” said Watson triumphantly. “There was only one mushroom ring 
when we got here. And yet Lieutenant Jewell and the base party had vanished.” 

Jenkins stared and Commander Steel nodded. 

“The point had already occurred to me,” he remarked, “That is why I feel I 
must go back for another look at our fabulous fungi.” 

“Go back?” cried three voices in horrified unison. 

“Yes,” said the Commander. “Anyone who wishes to accompany me may do so 
—at his own risk.” 

Without another word he turned:on his heel and set off towards the mushroom 





circles. Behind him, he left three men who stared blankly at each other before setting 
out, almost shamefacedly, to follow him. _ . 

The four men stood inspecting the mushroom site from the minimum safe 
distance. Nothing seemed to have changed. The three curious rings of mushroom- 
like objects still stood formidably together. The equipment, abandoned by the four 
men in their break-out to safety, had completely vanished except for a long, slender 
steel rod. This, too, was gradually disappearing, but the disintegrating perfume 
was taking its time, comparatively speaking, over the process. Even so, each suc- 
ceeding quarter of an hour saw the steel rod shorter by almost an inch. The four 
men watched in silence. Then, startlingly and unexpectedly, the mushrooms on the 
outermost ring split across and a fourth ring sprang into existence, this time in the 
direction of the watching men. Commander Steel smiled approval. 

“I rather expected that,” he said, almost smugly. 
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Watson came striding over. 

“What happens now?” he asked thickly. 

“I beg your pardon?” The Commander sounded surprisingly mild. 

“What happens now?” Watson shouted. “Do we stand around watching these 
things pop up until we’re either poisoned or crowded off the planet by them.” 

“There’s plenty of time,” said the Commander. “As soon as I think there’s any 
real danger, we'll go straight to the space-ship and go off like a rocket.” 

His lips twitched at his own joke and Watson spun away angrily. He glared at 
the circular phalanxes of mushrooms, then, realising that he still had his jar of hair 
cream, he threw it viciously among the hated objects. The jar burst shatteringly, 
scattering white stickiness round one of the mushroom shapes. Jenkins gave an 
exaggerated sniff. 

“Sweets to the sweet,” he said pleasantly and Watson, having relieved his feelings 
to a certain extent, subsided, muttering. . ; 
~ Commander Steel, however, made no comment. Half an hour went past and 
then the most fantastic thing of all happened. Slowly, very slowly, the mushrooms 
in the second circle lost their circular shape and became two long arms that reached 
out and around the third row. The arms of the individual mushrooms tightened 
round those in front, squeezing and squeezing until, suddenly, the third row had 
completely vanished, every individual mushroom absorbed by its second row counter- 
part. There was a perceptible pause and then the first row mushrooms began to 
alter their shapes, reached out, and soon the second row was no longer there. Another 
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interval of a few seconds followed before the first row began to reach out, in the 
opposite direction, towards the fourth row. The whole thing was over in a matter 
of minutes and eventually only the original circle remained. Commander Steel 
walked into the centre of it and removed his helmet. He sniffed carefully, then 
smiled. 

“Peace,” he announced, “has been declared.” 


During the 26,000,000-mile journey back to Earth, Commander Steel had plenty 
of time to evolve and discuss his theories concérning the curious incident on Venus. 

“I should, of course, have spotted the truth right away,” was his final summing 
up. “I had all the clues right under my nose, some of them very much so, if only 
I had been able to organise them. Of course, I was rather knocked out of my stride 
by the baffling disappearance of Lieutenant Jewell and his men, but that’s an excuse 
rather than a reason for my stupidity. My parents had a beautiful garden in the 
country so that I knew, when I was quite young, that the flowers use their perfume 
as a means of communicating with bees and moths and insects. Then, when I was 
a young man, I had a distressing experience in Canada when a skunk taught me, the 
hard way, that smell can also be an extremely powerful weapon. What I failed to 
grasp at first was that a particular smell could be a means of communication and 
a weapon simultaneously.” 

“And our mushroom-creature on Venus,” said Dr. Martin, “used its smell in 
exactly that order.” 

“I don’t think there can be any doubt about that,” the Commander replied. “The 
sequence of events shows it clearly. Had our mushroom-creature been uninterested 
in trying to contact us, it could have begun its splitting process immediately in order 
to develop the perfume’s lethal concentration as soon as possible.” 

The Commander took a deep breath. 

“TI don’t think,” he resumed, “that we should take it for granted that the perfume 
we encountered was our mushroom-creature’s only perfume. I should imagine ‘it 
has quite a range of perfumes which it can use, some of which are too subtle for 
us.” 

“Do you think they would all be lethal?” asked Jenkins. 

“It’s possible, of course,” was the Commander’s reply, “but I don’ t think it’s 
very probable.” 

“TI think you’re right,” said Dr. Martin, “to have all the perfumes working that 
way would require a tremendously complicated chemistry.” 

“You’ve been calling it a mushroom-creature,” Watson said. “Which is it?” 

The Commander laughed. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “I only now that I was very reluctant to accept 
it as life at all.” c 

Jenkins returned to the attack. 
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“That splitting routine, sir,” he said. “We've got something on Earth that does 
that, haven’t we?” 

“We have,” said the Commander. “The amoeba to be precise. The simplest 
form of life we know. It reproduces by fission, or splitting, but when that happens 
to the amoeba, you have two where only one was before.” . 

“And they can’t unsplit themselves,” Watson murmured. “That’s quite a 
gimmick our mushroom-creature has developed. Split and split again until you 
cover the whole planet. It makes you able to stand still and move at the same time. 
And then when the all clear goes, home again till next time.” 

He shuddered. | 

“The reason’s probably economic,” Commander Steel suggested. “An ample 
food supply would probably have resulted in the split-off creature being able to 
develop on its own outside the parent organism, As things are, the parents have 
developed the technique we witnessed as a different way of preserving the species.” 

“Cannibals,” Watson muttered darkly. “How come my ‘Floradora’ made 
them all go scuttling back home to Mamma?” 

“My opinion for what it’s worth,” said the Commander, “is that the smell of 
your ‘ Floradora’ represented, by the sheerest accident, the correct response to the 
creature’s challenge. It was, so to speak, the password.” 

Watson lolled back and looked absurdly pleased with himself. 

“Wait till the boys in the Mess hear about this,” he said happily. Commander 
Steel joined in the laughter, then became suddenly thoughtful; and that evening, 
before turning in, he added a postscript to an already long report on the incident on 
Venus. It read as follows: 

“Until the findings of the appropriate investigators are finally analysed and 
assessed, it is respectfully suggested that an ample supply of a patent hair fixative, 
known as ‘ Floradora’ be a compulsory equipment item on all space-ships landing 
en the planet Venus.” 
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S the space ship hurtled up from Earth, Tom Jones, Space Cadet First Class, 

was feeling a bit regretful, as everyone must feel when a pleasant holiday has 
just ended. At the same time he was, perhaps, if he had admitted it, just a bit 
relieved to be going back to the artificial satellite that had been, for so many years, 
his college and his home. He was not sure exactly why this was. Perhaps once 
you became acclimatised to space, there was nowhere else where you felt really 
comfortable. Perhaps it was because, in his parents’ house on Earth, he had felt 
strange and lumpy and awkward and gravity bound. Anyway, he was pleased to 
be going back, and why he was pleased was not really important. 

He lay back on his relaxing couch and closed his eyes. He hoped that in the 
next two years he would do as well as he had done during the first part of his course. 
If he did, then he would graduate with honours and then he would really be a 
spaceman, qualified for Inter-galactic as well as Interplanetary ships. As he thought 
of that magnificent prospect, he thought that it was going to be difficult to wait 
as long as two years. 

A companionway opened and a freckled young.man stepped through. His 
name was Pearson, and Tom knew him from college where he had been a senior 
when Tom was brand new and homesick and liable still to queer, lightheaded bouts 
of space-happiness. How Tom had envied the seniors, in those days, their easy 
assurance, their knowledge of all the terrifying subjects in the curriculum, their 
wisdom in the ways of space; and now here he was, himself, exactly as Pearson had 
been then. 

“How’s the old space college these days?” Pearson grinned. 

“Fine,” Tom replied, with a smile. ~ 

“How long have you got to go?” Pearson asked. 

“Two years,” Tom said. 
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“You’ve got the worst of it over then,” Pearson said reassuringly. Then he 
went back to his cabin. 

Tom began to collect his things together. In another few minutes they would 
be there, the space transport would swing. into the same orbit as the artificial 
satellite that was the college, and Tom would transfer himself across in the tiny 
ferry ship. Already he could feel the transport manceuvring and a green light 
flashed, warning him to be ready. He got up and made his way along the passage 
from which the ferry would be launched. As he went, he heard a voice say: 

“Correctly orbited now.” | 

Pearson reappeared, space suited. 

“Ready?” he asked, and Tom nodded. 

“Ready,” he said, and climbed into the gondola-shaped ferry that had been 
swung out alongside the transport. 

Pearson climbed in beside him and started up the tiny rocket reactor motor 
fora moment. As they moved forward, he cut it out and the ferry drifted on towards 
the huge circular bulk of the college. As they neared the entrance to the airlock, 
Pearson cut in the forward motor, cancelling out their speed and letting them 
drift easily in line with the college. Tom clambered out on board the artificial 
satellite and waved a hand. Pearson returned the wave and set his engine going 
again. Tom watched him skim across back to the transport, then walked into the 
inside of the college. 

Everything seemed very quiet, much quieter than it normally was. He did not 
worry about it much at first because it occurred to him that perhaps the college 
was always as quiet as this and that.it merely seemed very quiet after the tremendous 
row and sounding fury back on Earth. He walked along the gleaming corridor 
towards the Principal’s office where he was due to check in and report himself back 
for duty. He met no one on the way and his feeling of strangeness grew. 

He reached the door of the Principal’s room, pressed a switch at the side of it 
and waited. After a few moments, a light flicked on above the door, giving him 
permission to enter. He pushed the door and walked inside. A strange man was 
seated behind the desk, his hands concealed below it. Tom blinked. 

“I’m afraid——” he began, and the man smiled. The door swung to behind 
Tom and locked itself automatically. The man’s hands came up from below the 
desk and they were holding disintegrator pistols. 

“You have every reason to be afraid,” he said, with a cold smile, “for my name 
is Wellkin.” . 

Tom looked at the man with a new interest that almost made him forget his 
temporary feeling that his heart had sunk into his boots. Wellkin was an almost 
legendary figure, the last of the space pirates. In the old days, he had been a thorn in 
the flesh of the first space pioneers to such an extent that an international expedition 
had finally been organised and sent against him. There had been a tremendous 
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battle which had resulted in a resounding vietory for the forces of law and order. 
Wellkin’s ship had last been seen, burning and out of control, falling away into 
deep space. There had been great rejoicing over the destruction of the pirate menace 
but it now looked as though that rejoicing had been premature. 

“I trust that you had a good leave,” Wellkin said silkily,“and that you now return 
to duty with a clear brain.” 

Tom said nothing. 7 

“You will need a clear brain,” Wellkin said. “You will need it here and now.” 

He pressed a switch and the door on the right-hand wall swung open. A man 
came in, a meek little man with a scholarly face. 

“Mr, Proom!” Tom exclaimed, and then saw that Wellkin was smiling and 
that Proom’s face was no longer meek and not particularly scholarly. 

“You traitor,” he burst out, and Proom stared in surprise. 

“Hardly,” he said mildly. “After all, my first allegiance has always been to 
Wellkin. We were comrades in the good old days before everyone became highly 
respectable.” 

Wellkin laughed. 

“Proom,” he explained, “was my first lieutenant long ago. Under a different 
name, of course. He’s a very brilliant man technically, as you know. And now 
he has learned, during his lengthy stay as an instructor here, the precise routine of 
the satellite. That information will be very valuable in carrying out our vengeance 
campaign.” 

Proom smiled, and for a moment a mad light glinted in his. gentle eyes. 

“Atomic rockets,” he said lovingly. “Atomic rockets on all the Earth head- 
quarters. We'll wipe them out. Then we'll move in. We’ll be the new masters.” 

Wellkin listened to him with an indulgent. smile. Then he suddenly became 
business-like and crisp. 

“This boy,” he said, indicating Tom. “Is he worthwhile?” 

“A brilliant pupil,” Proom said approvingly. “Unusual in being brilliant both 
in theory and practical work. He reminds me of myself when I was his age.” 

Tom shuddered. 

“Then he is worthwhile?” Wellkin demanded, and Proom nodded. 

“Oh, most definitely,” he said. 

Wellkin sat back and pointed his disintegrator pistol casually at the ceiling. 

“You have.a choice,” he said. “If you are as brilliant as Proom suggests, then 
you will throw in your lot with us. You will be welcome. ‘Should you, however, 
have old-fashioned scruples and ideas about honour and that sort of thing, you will 
go to join the others.” 

- “What have you done with them?” Tom asked quietly. 

“Nothing,” Wellkin said. “At least, nothing yet. But soon I intend to throw 

them all out into space and let them drift away endlessly. In the old days, pirates 
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made unwanted and unnecessary prisoners walk the plank. I like to keep up the 
old traditions.” 

There was a long silence. 

“All right,” Wellkin finally said, with an ampenient gesture. 

“I'll walk the plank,” Tom said. 

The pirate leader’s face darkened. He raised. the pistol and for an instant Tom 
thought that he was lost. Then the pistol was lowered. Wellkin said something 
into a desk microphone and the room was suddenly filled with men. 

“Take him away,” Wellkin ordered. “We'll cast them all adrift later. We'll 
set them off towards Earth and when they hit the atmosphere, they’ll burn like 
torches. That should be a sight well worth seeing. A human meteor shower.” 

Then the men bundled Tom away. 

Most of the staff and pupils of the college, Tom learned, were prisoners in the 
great assembly hall. Tom himself, along with about seven others, was tied up in 
a small room that had once been used as a laboratory but was now kept as a spare 
room. With seven people in it there was hardly space to move. But there was 
room to talk and Tom learned that the satellite had been taken by surprise when 
what had seemed an ordinary transport had drawn alongside. The airlock had been 
opened and the pirates had swarmed in before any effective defence could be organised. 
That had been that. Three of the staff, including the Principal, had been killed. 

The minutes ticked past. The prisoners were aware of a great amount of hustle 
and bustle on board the vessel. The pirates were setting up the atomic rockets for 
the great, treacherous attack on Earth. Tom felt sweat stand out on his forehead. 
He had wrestled with his bonds until his arms ‘and shoulders ached, but the thin 
nylon ropes were as strong as steel and they had been tied by an expert. There was 
no hope that way. Nor was there a handy knife or piece of glass that might have 
helped. It looked as though there was no hope of freedom. Then, suddenly, a 
mental picture flashed into his consciousness. He had been in this little spare room 
not long before he had left the ship to go on leave. A parcel of instruments had 
been left in it and he had been ordered to collect it. While he had been in the room, 
he had noticed something, a bottle standing away in the corner on top of a narrow 
bench. He felt filled with a sudden excitement. He began to struggle to raise himself 
up. 

: “Going for a walk?” someone asked sardonically. 

Tom ignored the remark. He managed to scramble upright and by the light 
of the dim red lamp that threw a glare of blood-coloured light over the tiny room, 
he saw the bottle. He leaned backwards against the bench and swung himself up. 
He edged the bottle out of the corner with his feet. 

“Roll clear!” he said to the half-dozen bound pupils, who shared his imprison- 
ment. — 

“Why?” came a voice. 
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“Roll clear!” Tom shouted thunderously, and there was no further argument. 
Everyone rolled away to the opposite end and piled themselves up. 

Tom worked the bottle along the bench until he felt it, cold against his fingers. 
He held it in one hand while his other manipulated the glass stopper. The stopper 
came out and he tilted the bottle so that its contents spilled out over his wrists 
and the nylon ropes that bound them. There was an odd smell of burning and a 
stifled exclamation of agony from Tom. Then suddenly he was free, and, with 
tears of pain streaming down his face, he pushed himself clear of the bench, down 
which was running a deadly, corrosive rivulet. The pain in his wrists was intense 
as he freed himself completely and stood up. Then, startlingly, there was a sound 
at the door and it began to open. A man stood there, holding a disintegrator pistol, 
his body a dark shape against the brightness from the outside corridor. 

“Anybody changed their minds about staying here,” he asked jocularly. 

“TI have,” said Tom, and as the man turned, Tom hit him powerfully and scien- 
tifically on the point of the jaw. The man sagged and went slowly down to the 
floor. A muted chorus of approval came from the other prisoners. Quickly, Tom 
searched his victim and found a knife. He cut one of the pupils free and handed 
him the knife to carry on with the good work. Then he took up the fallen man’s 
pistol and moved swiftly along the corridor. The pain in his wrists was a dull 
throb now and he felt savage and angry. Someone, he promised himself, was going 
to get hurt. He swung into the main corridor where men were jostling along in 
all directions. No one challenged him. They were all too busy, he reflected grimly, 
organising the attack on Earth. He made purposefully towards the room that was 
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Wellkin’s office. The door stood open and he slipped purposefully inside and closed 
it behind him, hearing it click. A man sat behind the desk. He looked up mildly 
and Tom’s heart sank with disappointment. It was Proom. . 

“Don’t move!” Tom warned him. | 

But Proom did move. His hand moved like lightning across the desk but even’ 
so he did not move fast enough. Tom’s pistol spat and for a second Proom stared. 
at him with a kind of mild disbelief. Then the traitor’s face seemed to vanish and 
he sprawled across the desk. Tom stared at the dead man then a voice cut across. 
his thoughts. 

“Come up here a moment, Proom,” it said. 

Tom smiled. So Wellkin was outside, on the observation gallery, probably. 
gloating over the world he intended soon to destroy. He had a surprise coming to 
him, Tom thought grimly as he began to climb the ladder to the gallery. He walked 
slowly along it to where the pirate leader stood, his hands behind his back, staring 
down at the bright sphere that was the Earth. He did not turn round as Tom 
approached. 

“Where have you been,” he asked impatiently. 

“Taking care of Proom,” Tom said quietly. 

Wellkin swung round, his face slack with surprise. He saw the pistol in Tom’s: 
hand and smiled. 

“You certainly are brilliant, ” he said. “Proom was right.” 

“The game’s up,” Tom said. “By this time, the prisoners will all be free and 
busy rounding up your men.” 

“What happened to Proom?” Wellkin asked. 

“J shot him,” Tom said. 

“Regrettable,” Wellkin said. “Oh, well, fortunes of war. And what do you 
think will happen to me?” 

“TI think,” Tom said slowly, “that you will be ferried back to Earth. And I think 
that there you will find that another tradition about pirates will be kept up. The 
tradition of hanging them at the yardarm.” 

“You may be right,” Wellkin said, and then before Tom could do anything, 
the pirate leader had hurled himself through the thin plexiglass of the observation 
gallery and was hurling away through space. 

_ Tom raised his pistol and then thought again. There were more important 
things to be done than taking pot-shots at a doomed man. The plexiglass would 
need immediate replacement and his own wrists could do with a little attention. 
He stared out at the receding shapelessness that was Wellkin. He was falling, falling, 
on a heading that would take him right into the earth’s atmosphere. When he. 
hit that he would burn across the sky like a torch. Perhaps someone would see 
Wellkin’s last burning voyage. Wellkin, himself, would know nothing about it. 
Long before he reached the atmosphere, he would be dead. Tom suddenly felt weak. 
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He managed to slither down the ladder into the room where Proom lay dead. His 
wrists seemed on fire and his head swam. Then the door opened and the room was 
filled with cadets and defence personnel. Tom grinned and slumped forward. 
Everything was all right now. The pirates had been routed. Proom was dead and 
Wellkin as good as dead. He, Tom Jones, had finally destroyed a legend. Then 
everything went pleasantly black as he was carried gently along the corridor to the 
satellite sick quarters. Behind him walked the man who would be the new Principal. 

“Will he be all right?” he asked one of the doctors anxiously. 

“Oh, yes,” the doctor replied. 

“Good!” said the new Principal. “Good. We can’t afford to lose boys like 
that. A brilliant pupil, equally brilliant on theory and practical work. Reminds 
me of what I was like at his age.” _ 

Then he went strutting along the corridor towards a room that had heard the 
same idea expressed not so many hours previously. 
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T had snowed solidly for a week and on Christmas Eve the telephone wires that. 
connected the village of Pinefold with the outside world came down with a crash. 
At eight o’clock on the morning of Christmas Day, the village lay under a heavy 
white blanket and the grey sky overhead promised, much to the delight of the village 
children, more snow to come. At nine o’clock it began to fall, thick, swirling flakes 
that blotted out everything swiftly and silently. Half an hour later, the snow 
suddenly ceased, a circular patch of brilliant blue sky appeared in the grey above and 
the air vibrated with an unusual warmth. As the church clock struck ten, groups 
of disappointed children stood in the streets, marvelling that the thick, piled snow 
could have vanished in so short a time, leaving streets, pavements and roof-tops which 
were not only dry but which shimmered in what looked uncannily like a heat-haze. 

“Freak weather,” said the village schoolmaster uneasily to his wife. 

By noon, the heat was intense. The tarmacadam of the roads was like black 
treacle and the pavements were cracking. Several people had collapsed in the street 
and had been carried to the Cottage Hospital where a rather dazed doctor diagnosed 
sunstroke. There was a smell of charred wood everywhere and tendrils of smoke 
curled from many roofs. Ata quarry, outside the village, a hut containing blasting 
explosives suddenly blew up. Panic crept into the broiling atmosphere. The main 
street became a sticky, liquid swamp through which frightened people fought their 
way, too panic-stricken to worry about the possessions they were leaving behind. 
The heat increased. Cars melted, adding a new stickiness to the molten roads. One 
by one, the houses went up in a white, incandescent glow. Pinefold vanished in a 
tall pillar of flame. 

Only one person knew, as yet, of the strange disaster. High up in the hills that 
surrounded the doomed village, a ragged boy had watched the destruction with 
horrified eyes. His parents, who were tinkers, had gone down early to beg in the 
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village. He himself, being lame, had been left to look after the encampment. He 
stood, trembling, unable to understand what had happened. Below, he could see 
a circular sheet of flame that had once been Pinefold. All around, stretching away 
for miles, lay the thick snow. As he watched, something silver flashed through 
the air, circled round the burning village, then came zooming up towards where 
he stood. He threw himself flat in the snow and watched as the silver. object drifted 
in to land about a hundred yards away from where he lay. The body of the strange 
machine was made of a very highly polished metal. On top of this was a large visi- 
bility dome made of something that might have been glass but which was so fine 
that, at times, it appeared almost invisible. There were no outward signs of an 
engine or any sort of power unit. 

A door in the side opened outwards and upwards and the occupants of the 
machine came out. ‘There were six of them, tall figures with incredibly slim bodies 
and heads that seemed too heavy to be borne on their slender necks. They wore 
space-helmets and their bodies were encased in a fine, silvery material that made the 
watching boy think somehow, of soft armour. The men, or whatever they were, 
stared down at the gutted village without surprise, as though they were only seeing 
what they had expected to see. One of them seemed to be taking pictures with an 
oddly shaped camera that had a telescopic lens attachment. It was not a long job, 
and when it was over the strange visitors. clambered back into their machine and 
closed the hatch behind them. There was a whirring sound and the machine shot 
vertically upwards and vanished through the lowering grey clouds from which a 
few snowflakes had already begun to drift down. 

The tinker boy rose up painfully. He was soaked through and his teeth were 
chattering with cold. He was very frightened. He stared down again at the dark, 
circular charred patch where Pinefold had been, then at the grey, snow-laden sky, 
and suddenly he began to run awkwardly, blundering and falling, away from the 
horror that lay below in the valley. 

At midnight of that eventful Christmas Day, General Curtiss, Space Bates 
Commander, put down the telephone and stared round his assembled staff. 

“That was Burrel, our Intelligence man,” he said. “The boy’s conscious now 
but still very weak. Pneumonia.” 

“Poor kid,” said someone and General Curtiss nodded. 

-“It must have been a dreadful journey,” he mused. “Twelve miles over that 
rough country with a lame leg and the snow blinding down .. .” | 

He was silent for a moment. x 

“Burrell’s checked up on his story,” he went on, “It seems to be quite true. The 
village of Pinefold has, apparently, been obliterated. Burnt to a frazzle.” 

“This story of his,” said a stocky officer, “about the odd types in their odd 
machine. Was that true, do you think, or was he just delirious?” 

General Curtiss scratched his chin. 
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“T dan’t know,” he said quietly, “but I do know this. From to-day, all space 
squadrons will be at readiness. And to-morrow, we are broadcasting a general 
warning. All unusual climatic disturbances are to be reported immediately and 
arrangements made for the districts in which they occur to be evacuated at once.” 

The B.B.C. broadcast the warning at regular intervals during the following three 
days. The announcement caused considerable excitement throughout the country 
and one or two false alarms. At the end of a week, however, when nothing serious 
had happened, public interest died down. The Space Force remained at readiness 
and the village of Pinefold had become a forbidden area. Then, in the middle of 
January, there came a week of severe gales which caused great damage along the 
coast. Over one east-coast town, a centre of the fishing industry, a patch of brilliant 
blue sky suddenly appeared just as the storm was at its peak. The sun shone through 
and at first no one worried until about midday, when the heat began to become 
uncomfortable. Then someone recalled the broadcast warning and within an hour 
the roads from the town were swarming with refugees. It was an orderly withdrawal, 
with the result that there were no casualties, three hours later, when the town was 
only a smouldering ruin, a charred, circular patch, black and horrible against. the 
brown and green of the surrounding landscape. 

The casualties only began when the silver ships appeared, a dozen of them, 
flashing through the clouds to strafe, with rocket shells, the people jammed along 
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the roads. Then, one by one, the silver ships touched down and soldiers came pouring 
out from the queer craft. There were no more than a hundred of them altogether, 
but at first they had it all their own way. They swept half-way across Yorkshire, 
killing and burning. It was a fortnight before they were halted in a battle of incre- 
dible ferocity in which the strange invaders were all but wiped out. When they 
were completely surrounded and in a hopeless position, a young British officer went 
forward, under a flag of truce, to offer them terms of surrender. Before he had 
gone very far, he went down riddled with small rocket fire. It was then that the 
Defence Headquarters realised that they were up against an enemy for whom the idea 
of surrender did not even exist. 

On that evening there was a meeting of the Defence Staff. 

“It’s all done by mirrors,” said General Curtiss. “Hung up in space and focusing 
the rays of the sun like a burning glass. In a way we have been lucky. Had the 
rays happened to focus on any one of our big cities, then this whole thing would 
have been really disastrous.” 

“It might be yet,” said someone gloomily. | 

“It might indeed,” the General agreed. “That is why we must attack at once. 
The whole Space Fleet has been mobilised and will take off as soon as possible. I am 
also sending out a scouting force under the command of Colonel Dawson. The 
main fleet will mobilise at Artificial Satellite 163 and wait there until the scouting 
force makes its reconnaissance reports.” 

The first reconnaissance report would have been shattering had it ever been 
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made. Colonel Dawson, leading A Flight of his squadron, brought his three space- 
ships to rest relative to Artificial Satellite 163, B Flight and C Flight having been 
instructed to continue the patrol. ‘The satellite looked much as it had always looked, 
a queer accumulation of bits and pieces tacked on to the main wheel shape. The 
astronauts from the space-ships left their craft and, using the force units built into 
their space-suits, were put-putting merrily across to the satellite when they drifted 
right into a tremendous rocket fire. Most of the crews were killed outright but 
Dawson, by some miracle, escaped. He drew his rocket pistol and returned the fire 
and one of the queer tall figures who had been drawing a bead on Dawson suddenly 
remained still, his gun pointing stupidly ahead. Dawson drifted on helplessly 
through the barrage to fetch up with a crash against the side of the satellite. The 
impact jarred him, and for a few seconds he felt dizzy. He saw a queer face staring 
down at him and fired again. The face vanished but the body remained for a moment 
before it began to fall away very, very slowly. Then something struck him hard on 
the body and he sailed away from the satellite. He waited for the next blow which 
would end it all but it never came. The invaders, it seemed, were logical types. 
They had set him adrift in space and they knew that he would keep on drifting 
endlessly. Why, therefore, waste a shot on him? 

He sailed on and on, trying desperately to remain cool. He switched on his 
emergency transmitter which sent out a distress signal and hoped that things did 
not become too complicated so that the remainder of his scouting force would be 
unable to rescue him. He wondered how fast he was moving. After a while he 
reckoned that it was only a matter of a few miles an hour at which rate it would 
take him millions of years to get anywhere. Once for a while he slept. He had 
a nightmare in which he was drifting endlessly through space. He woke up to 
find that it was true and for a few moments he panicked. He regained control of 
himself and then, all at once, unbelievably, he bumped into something. He put 
out a trembling, gloved hand and touched something solid. He grasped it like a 
drowning man and it was some time before he was cool enough to inspect the thing 
he had bumped into and realise that it was an enormous piece of glass. He smiled. 
All done by mirrors, General Curtiss had said, and here was one of them. He grasped 
it tightly by the edge and held on. He felt almost happy now for his chances of 
being rescued were now immeasurably greater. Twenty-four hours later, in fact, 
the space-ships of B and C Squadrons found him clinging to the glass like a fly in 
a shop window. 

Dawson wasted no time and soon the two flights were roaring down on Artificial 
Satellite 163. They opened fire without warning, catching the satellite in a deadly 
crossfire. Then, suddenly, the surrounding space was filled with zipping silver 
shapes as, apparently from nowhere, the would-be invaders of the earth came swarm- 
ing in to attack: Dawson gave the order to engage and at the same time ordered 
his communications officer to radio the main fleet. This was done, and then the 
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battle was on. Dawson’s space-ships were heavily outnumbered but they fought 
like demons, twisting and turning and never wasting a rocket. Three times they 
saw one of the silver ships come roaring in to attack, then swing away with its 
visibility dome shattered. Then there came a brief lull. 

“TI don’t know if you’ve noticed it, sir,” said young Kennedy, Dawson’s navigator, 
“but these silver blighters are being controlled by a big black ship that sits out there 
just beyond the battle area, directing all the attacks.” 

“Let’s get him then,” said Dawson, and at that moment came a shout: 

“ Action Stations!” 

Three of the silver craft came boring in. Dawson waited almost till the last 
moment, then cut in his emergency boost. He shot through them and headed 
straight for the black control ship. He let fly a rocket from long range and saw it 
miss narrowly. Then the black ship turned to flee. It made no attempt to return 
Dawson’s fire and he deduced that it was unarmed, merely a kind of space head- 
quarters. He roared after it, but if it was unarmed it was also fast. The gap between 
the two space-ships showed no signs of lessening. 

“We'll never catch her,” said Dawson, and almost as he spoke the ship ahead 
seemed to tear itself into shreds. Its sides peeled like a banana and crew and equipment 
were flung far and wide, falling, falling through space, followed by the long jagged 
fragments of the shattered glass with which they had collided. Dawson throttled 
back and watched for some time, seeing the figures go tumbling away, over and 
over, like leaves before a frolicsome breeze. 

“I always knew it was bad luck to break a mirror,” he said at last, then turned 
back towards Artificial Satellite 163, where the main fleet, newly arrived, was busily 
mopping up the last remnants of an attempted invasion of the Earth. 
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